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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


The Foal and Heated Milk. 

. At this season of the year many mares have foals at foot, and many 
are at work fallowing. It is a somewhat common practice to shut the 
youngsters away from the mares until dinner time. The foals are then 
allowed to drink whilst the mares.are in a h^^ted condition. A corres- 
pendent inquires whether this practice should be allowed, and also 
whether the heated mare should be allowed access to water. Mr. 
Place (Veterinary Lecturer) says: — ‘"It is burning the candle at both 
ends to work the mare and let her suckle. For her sake as well as the 
foal’s they should run together till weaning; if this period has to be 
shortened on account of work the foal may suffer, but the mare will 
be better. When mares and foals are separated for work and come 
together at dinner the mares should be cooled off before they come 
within speaking distance of the foals, as both will be anxious to come 
together ; this, of course, allows the mares time, but not always oppor- 
tunity for a drink. Where stabling arrangements are such that they 
are talking to one another as soon as the mares come in then it is 
better to put up a temporary foal pen some little distance off. 
Drinking when the mare is hot is bad for the foal unless he is used 
to it by running with her when she is at work.” 


Fire. 

An exceptional growth of feed has characterized this season in the 
majority of districts, and with the drying-off of this comes the danger 
of fire. The possibilities of destruction in this way render it advisable 
for every precaution to be taken against outbreaks. The provisions 
of the Bush Fires Act of 1913 are generally w'ell known to landholders. 
The principal features of the Act were published in the Jauuarj, 
1917, issue of the Journal. 


Boaedust; Its Adulteration with Phosphate Book. 

Bulletin No. 9 of the Department of Chemistry gives particulars of 
a method worked out by Mr. C. E. Chapman, F.I.^; of detecting phos- 
phate rock in bonedust, and of estimating its quantity. Normal bone- 
dust, Mr. Chapman points out, contains phosphoric acid equivalent to 
about 45 per cent, of tricalcium phosphate and from 3.5-4.0 per cent 
of nitrogen. Phosphate rock contains from 50-90 per cent, of trical- 
ciuin phosphate, but contains no nitrogen. The addition of phosphate 
rock powder to bonedust would therefore tend to raise the amount ot 
phosphate and loweh the nitrogen content of the mixture. In Euro- 
pean countries low-grade phosphate rocks containing 50-60 per cent, o 
calcium phosphate, being unsuitable for the manufacture of superphos- 
phate, have been used for the purpose of adulterating bonedust, ana, 
in order to mask the addition of the rock, substances rich in nitrogen, 
such as ground horn, ammonium sulphate, &c., have been added, t 
will thus be apparent that it is not a difficult matter fop a manutao 
turer to prepare a fictitious bonedust which does not differ veO 
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iiaterially from genuine bonedust as far as the analytical results for 
aitrogen and phosphoric acid are concerned. Although it would appear 
from the analysis of an adulterated bonedust that the buyer receives 
rood value for his money, he is actually being de^fauded, for the pur- 
chaser is sold a fertilizer which is not what it is represented to be. 
Further, bonedust contains, evenly distributed throughout its mass, a 
uitrogenous substance called osseii^ which is chemically closely related 
to gelatin. When bon^ust is mixed with moist soil the ossein soon 
undergoes decompositior^ and substances are produced which convert 
the bone phosphate to a soluble condition, thereby making it available 
for use by plants. Ammonium sulphate, horn, fc, have not the same 
action upon the phosphate rock powder, and the mixture of these 
materials is consequently not as eflcient in its fertilizing action as 
genuine bonedust. It is therefore necessary that the purchaser should 
i,e protected by legislation making it unlawful for bonedust containing 
adulterants to he sold as bonedust. Further, bonedust costs about 
£6 10s. per ton. Powdered phosphate rock costs .about £3 10s. per ton. 
It is therefore obvious that bonedust can be adulterated with phosphate 
rock at a profit. The necessity for legislation exists, not only in the 
interests of the purchaser, but in those of the honest manufacturer 
of a genuine bonedust, who is handicapped if compelled to Compete 
with unscrupulous sellers of an adulterated product. 


Gestation Periods. 

It is of the utmost importance that the breeder of stock should know 
not only the date of service of his animals, but also the length of the 
period of gestation. This has a tendency to vary. With mares it is 
from 307 to 365 tiays — i.e., 10-12 months. These are extremes ; the 
average is 335 to 345 days, or months. With cows, 242-312 

days, i.e., 34^-44^ weeks; average, 275-287 days, or 39-41 
weeks. A ,cow is actually on heat the second day after calving, 
says Mr. Place, hut the usual symptoms are not exhibited, and it passes 
unnoticed, so that she comes in apparently for the first time 21-28 days 
after calving, and returns each three-four weekly period. . 


Wonn Nodulea in-.tattlc. 

Under the above title the Executive Committee of the Common- 
wealth Advisory Council of Science and. Industry has issued a Bulletin 
containing a number of valuable reports and articles on the nodule 
disease of cattle, which- will be of much interest to stockowners and 
persons connected with the meat industry. The first section of {he 
dnlletin consists of the report of a special committee appointed by 
the Council which met in Sydney last year. This report deals first 
"Th tile eoonomie aspect of the question, and figures are quoted which 
show that the annual loss caused to the Australian meat industry by 
the parasite, GiSnckocetca pfisont, which .causes the worm nodules,- 
amounts to over £50(^000. This loss is due to the fact that under an 
agreement with the British -Government the Commonwealth authorities 
have agreed not to allow the export of the briskete in, which the 
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nodules are commonly found, and these portionsr^ the earcaa^ are 
removed and in the main wasted. The special committee oohsiders 
that an unnecessary amount' of economic loss, both 'directly and 
indirectly, is entailed by the' present regulations for export, and con- 
siders that the Commonwealth Government and the British authori- 
ties should confer, so as to arrive at some practicable means whereby 
such waste of food may be prevented as far as poffiible, and so benefit 
both the British consumer and the Au8|N.lian Commonwealth, 
In another article contained in the Bulletin Dr. Georgina Sweet 
deals with the occurrence of similar worm nodules in countries other 
than Australia, and shows that they are found in many localities in 
Southern Asia, whilst they have recently ^en discovered ip South 
America, and are reported to occur also in North America. These 
facts are of great importance, since the present British regulations 
discriminate against? Australian beef, and when they were framed it 
was thought that worm nodules were peculiar to Australia. Another 
powerful argument is thus provided in favor of a revision of the 
existing regulations for the export of meat from Australia to Britain. 
The method by which the cattle became infected with the- nodule- 
forming worms is still a mystery in spite of prolonged research. 
Opinions differ as to whether the discovery of the means of transmis- 
sion of the parasite would be likely to lead to results of ' economic 
importance, but it is obvious that until this is known any attempt at 
quarantining cattle or attacking the disease, 'would be impracticable. 
An account is given in the last portion of the Bulletin of the most 
recent researches on the subject. Drs. Cleland and Dodd and Mr. 
McEachran, e-xperimentihg in Sydney, incline to the opinion that the 
disease is spread by march-flies biti^ the cattle. Up to fte present 
they have not been able to prove this, but a special eoi^ittee is still 
working on the problem with a grant from the Advisory Council. 
Experiments conducted in the Northern Territory were neptiye, but 
make it doubtful whether, in that locality at any rate, flying insects 
- of any kind can be the vectors of the disease. Copies of the Bulletin, 
which is No. 2 of the series being issued by the Advisory Council, will 
be supplied post free on application to the Secretary, 314 Albert Street, 
East Melbourne. 


Australian Butter In England; A Warning. 

There is a general impression that Australian butter was net 
generally so good as in some previous years. There was more “fishi- 
ness” and not a little staleness, which may have resulted from the 
delays which took place before shipment. Many brands which had 
been graded as firsts in Queensland, New South Walesi^ arid Victoria had 
to be relegated to lower grades on their arrival here. Fortunately 
the complaints made by buyers were not very loud, as the result pro- 
bably of th j high prices ruling. In the interest of Australian pro- 
ducers, however, it is to be hoped that shipping delay® ip the coming 
season will be much less marked than they have been: ree^ly. Three 
practically new sources of butter supply to this eouiitry haye been 
opened up during the past 12 months — ^uth Af^ie£^ Eh’iti& India, and 
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California; none of is as yefof any great importMoe in com- ■ 
parison with the total consumption. The first-named oountiy sent 731 
tons during the nine months, ended March 31st, 1917, and 1,114 tons 
during the three following months: but these latter are not shown in 
the Board of Trade Returns. The total from that source was therefore 
1,845 tons during the 12 months ended June 30th, 1917. Its value com- 
pared very favorably with those of butter from Australia, New Zealand^ 
and Argentina; and whcjtit is remembered that South African maters 
have had no practical experience to guide them in meeting the varied 
requirements of this market as regards flavor, color, saltness, and 
method of packing, it must be recognised that their buttw may ulti- 
mately, and probably sooh, become a very effective competitor against 
the older established favorites in this market. British India shipped 
experimentally to the United Kingdom 112 tons during the same 
period and California sent 600 tons. (Twenty-third annual review of 
the imported dairy produce trade; Messrs W. Weddel & Co. Limited, 
London.) 


Sheep Eating Sugar Onm Leaves. 

The ijuestion as to whether at a certain stage of their development 
leaves of the sugar gujm are poisonous to animals hag been raised by 
the Kanmantoo Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. Two members 
reported the loss Of sheep after they had eaten the leaves. ' No 
experiments have been conducted with the idea of determining the 
point, but the V’eterinary Lecturer (Mr. Place) states that clinical 
records tend to prove that the leaves of the sugar gum do generate 
a glucoside or similar poison when they are taken on an empty 
stomach. 


Odds and Ends of the Wool Clip. 

In reply to a question as to the difference in value- of a skin that 
had been bled and one that had not, Mr. Henshaw Jackson CWool 
Instructor, School of Mines) said the difference would be that between 
a first and second class pelt. As to whether it paid better to shear 
a dead sheep than to skin it, he stated that the skin of a dead sheep,, 
fayed after a peipod of perhaps days between death and finding of 
the carcass, would probably be to some extent . decomposed, and 
would not tan into a good basil. If the wool had “set” again upon 
the skin, it would on the whole be best to skin the sheep. The 
matter of the handling of the rams’ and hoggetts’ wool was also made 
the subject of questions. Mr. Jackson stated that rams’ wool Was 
Mt considered to be eq^ual in spinning capacity to that from ewes and 
wethers. It was nlso fatty, eUmmy, and harder to scour than othfr 
sorts. When thCre was sufficient hoggetts’ wool to make a bale, it 
was advisable to pack it separately. Rams’ wool should be put in a 
% by itself-^ procedure that was also recommended^ the case 
®£ the long-wooUed fleeces.. They conld be enclosed in a bale with the 
™ter wool, but care should be taken to see that the broker was 
advised as to the nhinber (ffiJtoe hale containing them. It was pr«- 
s' able in all cases, to take off . the-bellie8.;even if they were good. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horti- 
culture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in t^ese pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must ' accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes esmblisl^ed by Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture, Adehdde.” 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it necessary to very considerably 
curtail the inquiry department. Beplies to those questions of more general interest 
only have been published; however, every query received has been replied to 
through the post. — E d,] 

VETEBINARY INQUIBIES. 

•'A. R.,”Talia, West Coast, reports a mare with swellings about udder. 

Reply — The swellings described are lymphatic in nature, and will yield to fomen- 
tations, and a teaspoon of saltpetre twice a day for 10 days or so, or better to use 
powders that veterinary surgeons compound especially for such cases. They would 
also act as a preventive, and there is no reason why she should not be put to 
horse this season. 

“M, A, P.,” Edillilie, has a marc with swelling on neck. 

Reply — The swelling is a fistulous wither which can only be cured by surgical 
treatment frequently described in these replies. The dressing for sore shoulders 
keeps them supple while healing. Once Uie hair follicles are destroyed no remedy 
can restore the color to the hair, staining is the only way of darkening it. For 
full details see articles and replies on the subject in previous numbers of the 
Agricultural Journal. The fit of a collar should lie comfortably where neck and 
shoulder meet, it should be large enough to admit three fingers to run between it 
and the skin when in position, and at tko bottom the hand should pass freely 
between it and the windpipe. It should be thoroughly boaten up once a week, 

“A, D.,” Keith, has a cow off feed, constipated, lost milk, breathing rapid. 

Reply — The symptoms point to her having caught a chill with congestion of the 
liver following. Keep her warm and give warm bran mashes, if necessary drench 
her with a few quarts of oatmeal grueh Give her 15 drops tr. nux vomica morning 
and evening till better. 

“J. W. L.,’^ Hornsdale, has. mare with lips swollen, blue, and irritable. 

Reply — The symptoms point to a condition known as purpura heemorrhagiea, pro- 
bably a slight attack. Give a teaspoonful of saltpetre in a little bran twice a day 
for a few days, and wash the lips with soap and warm water occasionally. 

‘ ‘ W.H.A., ' ^ Saddleworth, has a calf, dull and listless, with puffy swelling under 
throat. - 

Reply — Probably the foramen ovale, a valve in the foetal heart, which should 
close at birth, has faBed to completely do so. This will probably occur in a few 
more weeks; in the meantime give five drops tr. digitalis eaclr-.evening, and five 
drops tr, nux vomica each morning for a few w»ks. Some of the vWeeds men- 
tioned may at times aggravate the symptoms. 

‘‘W. A. F.f ’ Salt Creek, seeks advice for rearing a foal by hand.^. , 

Reply — The addition of one-third water to cow's milk with a pinch of Bu®r of 
milk in each feed will enable the foals to digest better; when it is a few w,^8 old 
a little boiled linseed may be gradually added to tke miUc, and it may hav^ bran 
and crushed oats to nibble; 
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' ‘ K, S. W., * ' Lameroo, has a foal, three weeks old, etift ia legs. 

Reply — Probably a mild form of joint evil. Give five drops tr, arsenicum 
twice a day, and rub the 1^ with liniment. If swellings oeeur treat as described 
in Agricultural Journal for joint evil, the c<Mt of such treatment nowadays is 
likely to exceed value of foal. If this letter had been signed it could have been 
replied to on October 27th. 

'B. Bros.,” Koppio, have horses which walk on heels out on grass with abnormal 
clover growth. 

Beply — The symptoms point to subacute laminitis, which not infrequently 
appears in enzootic form bn account of unaccustomed food. Ten drops aconite 
twice daily and dressing the hoofs with Stockholm tar would probably modify the 
trouble. If they come in they should be fed mostly on bran for a week or so. 

“J. E.,” Arwakurra, has a cow sUfE in hind leg, with lumpy swelling; also 
swelling on front breast; snores. 

Beply — The symptoms point to tuberculosis, and it would be advisable to destroy 
the cow, 8ueh eases should be reported to the Chief Inspector of Stock, and kept 
away from other cattle pending his instructions. 

“A. J. P., ” Mount Bryan, has a cow with the udder injured by horn; swelling 
along belly; milk stringy, clotted, and bloody, but improving; lump in front of 
udder. 

Beply— Manimitis set in as a result of the injury, and the swelling is lymphatic, 
as Nature tries to remove the harmful substances. 1?be lump is a gland, which may 
suppurate; if it does point it should be lanced. Amieated oil 1 to 20 with sweet 
oil, well rubbed in twice daily, will probably put things right. 

“B. B.,” Forest Bange, has a heifer, two years, stiff behind after service; got 
down, unable to rise, picks up dry sticks, &c. 

Reply— The symptoms point to that form of diet deficiency paralysis often 
called dry bible. It would be well to give the heifer a packet of dry yeast once 
daily in a gallon of milk, also to rub her loins well with Uniment and lot her have 
20 drops tr. nux vomica three times a day. Treatment will have to be con- 
tinued till better. 

A member of the Port Broughton Agricultural Bureau has a cow with horn 
growing into its eye. 

Reply — The only satisfactory- way of dehorning such a cow will be to saw the 
horn off close to the skull, this will leave a hollow (sinus) which will have to be 
plugged with tow and tar, 

“G. A. R.,” Wandearah, has draught horses, ^ed, with cracked aqd greasy 
legs; fly-blown. 

Reply— The condition most probably arises from the action of microscopical 
parasites, known as chorioptic . aearides. Treatment — Clip off long hair and dress 
each evening with petrol 1 part, olive oil 5 parts; also give a tablespoon of eul- 
phiiv in feed each evening for a fortnight. For the fly-blown one dress with petrol 
only to get maggots out, and dust on equal parts of slaked lime and sulphur. 


A RISK. 

A correspondent from Yorke Peninsula announces that he intends 
running his calves and two-year-olds on a scrub block on which 
strvehniue baits have been laid for foxes. He desires to have a 
supply of medicine , handy in ease of trouble.” The Veterinary 
beeturer, in reply, says that in the event of animals picking up a 
cure is very doubtful.' They must first be made sick with 20 
or -JO grains of sulphate of zinc or a grain of apomorphine. This 
last must be injected hypodermically. Then |oz. chloral hydrate in 
iPt. of warm water should be given (the drug nowadays is about 
valuable as a two-year-old), followed by ^pt. to lpt.,of castor oil. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS- REPORT FOR 
YEAR 1916-1917. 

(By W. J. Spapford, Superintendent of Experimental Work) 


MOOBAK. 

[Conducted by Mr. A. A. Kilsby.] 

In 1915 arrangements were made with Mr. A. A. Kdsby to conduct 
experiments in conjunction with us, on his farm, which is situated 
about three miles south-east of Mount Gambier. These plots have 
mainly to do with tests with potatoes, but as it is bad husbandry to 
grow the one crop continuously year after year on the same land, the 
block of land set aside for experimental purposes is divided into two 
fields, each of about 5 acres in area, which will carry a’ crop of potatoes 
in alternate years. As soon as the potato crop is removed from the 
land, rape is sown as a forage crop, and this is fed down close in time 
to prepare the land for variety tests with oats. 

Each block has now carried one crop of potatoes, part of which con- 
sist of comparisons of varieties, whilst the remainder is taken up with 
manurial tests. 

The Season 1916-1917. 

The planting of potatoes started with the “early” varieties on 
August 17th, but a start was made to prepare the land at the end of 
June, when the whole block was skim-ploughed. 

Between the skim-ploughing and planting a little over 5in. of rain 
fell, and put the land in good condition for cultivating previous to 
planting. After the sets were in, good rains fell, but the general con- 
ditions remained very cold until well into September. September as a 
whole was rather dry and very windy towards the end of the month, 
so that the advantages to the crop from the good falls early in their 
growth were more than counteracted by the dryness of September. 
Plenty of rain fell for the remainder of the time that the crop was in 
the ground. 

The following table gives in detail the rain recorded a,t Mount Gam- 
bier since these plots were started : — 


January 
February 
March . . 


Rainfall Distribution^Mount Oambier, 1916-1917. 


Means. 

1915. 1916. 1915-1916. 

Inches. Inches.' - Inches. 

1.02 ■ ' 157 - 1.34 

0,18 0,71 i ■ 0.44 

1.11 0.35 . ' 0.73 
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DiMiution —Mount Qamhier, 1916-1917^-coatmued. 





1916. 

Indies. 

1.57 

1016. 

Incbee. 

2.66 

•Mean!. 

1916.-1916, 

- Inohea. 

2.11 




^3.51 

1.53 

252 




7.92 

6.31 

7.11 




1.81 

3.67 

4.25 




5.33 

1.89 

5.11 




4.89 

1.83 

3.36 




2^ 

3.09 

2.71 

November , . . 



1.15 

0.04 

3.12 

2.00 

2.13 

1.02 





Totals . . 



. 3.3.89 

3*1.83 

32.86 


Variety Tests with Potatoes. 

This season 13 varieties of potatoes were grown without fertilisers, 
but with lOewts. of lime to the acre, and all varieties — except Snow- 
flakes, which were planted on October 24th — ^were planted between 
August 17th and 25th. The potatoes were planted by hand in rows 
27in. apart, 30in. being allowed between sets. The returns obtained 
were as follows ; — 


Variety Tests with Potatoes — Moorak, 1913. 


Variety. 

Yield per Acre. 


Tons cwts. lbs. 

Snowflake 


13 

89 

Coronation Blue . . . . 

8 

4 

90 

Pinkeyes 

6 

17 

41 

Scottish Triumph . . 

1 

15 

93 

Early Manistee 


3 

78 

Redskin ' 

3 

11 

23 


3 

10 

43 

Beauty of Hebron 


10 

ra 

Up-to-Date .. 

3 

1 

22 

Brownell's Superior 


16 

93 

Excelsior 

2 

15 

108 

Sussex Red . . 


0 

O' 

Carmen 

0 

16 

35 


These varieties take just about the same positions as far as yield goes 
for the past two years, so the following table showing the means for 
these seasons will prove of some interest: — 


Yields of Potato Varieties — Moorak, 1915-1916. 

Means. 



T. 

1915 

c. 

L. 

T- 

1916. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

1915-16. - 
c. h. 

Snowflake .... 

.. 3 

14 

108 

8 

13 

89 ’ 

6 

4 42 

Coronation Blue ■ . i . 

.. 4 

3 

67 

8 

4 

90 

6 

4 22 

Pinkevis 

4 

2 

71 

6 

17 

41 

5 

10 0 

Scottish Triumph 

., 4 

16 

37 

4 

15 

93 

J. 4 

16 9 

Redskin 

. 4 

2 

0 

3 

11 

23 

3 

16- 67 

i^arly Mamstoe . . .. . 

.. 3 

8 

10 

4 

3 

78 

3 

15 100 

Cp tO'Bate ... 

.. 3 

17 

76 

3 

1 

32 

3 

9 49 

Eeauty of Hebron ; . 

. .. 3 

- 4 • 

0 - 

3 

’10 

'13 ■ 

3 

^ T: ■ 6 




Excelsior 

Brownell’s Superior . . .. 

Oarmeo 

Sussex Ked • • - ■ 

Bismark 

Peach Bloom . . ...... 

Average of varieties . . 
Yearly rainfall ... . . 


1915. 

T. 0. I.. 

3 9 58 

3 0 5 

2 3 5 

1 18 41 

2 18 41 

3 9 14 

33.89in. 


1916. 


T. 

c. 

h. 

2 

15 

108 

2 

16 

93 

0 

16 

35 

1 

0 

0 

3 

10 

43 

4 

2 

100 


31.83 in 


1915-16. 

I. 0. L. 

3 2 82 

2 18 49 

1 9 76 

1 9 20 


3 18 109 

'32.86in. 


Growth of Varieties, 

During the growing period of these varieties Mr. E. S. Alcock, who 
attends to experimental plots conducted by farmers in the South-East, 
visited these plots frequently, and he reports on their growth as 
follows:— The early growth of all varieties was good, especiaUy the 
Coronation Blue, Early Manistee, and Scottish Triumph. The latei 
growth was short, but healthy. During December Irish Blight 
appeared in the foliage and stems of all varieties, which necessitated 
two sprayings with Burgundy mixture during this month. These 
sprayings cheeked the spread of the disease. The Carmen and Sussex 
Red varieties made very Roor growth, and really were hardly worth 

digs™?- - . . nv * : XI > 

The following brief descriptions of the vaneties are Mr. Alcock s, 

from two years’ observations of them: — 

Snowflake.— Very late, hardy, growth is strong, healthy, and 
prostrate, with foliage abundant and of a light-green color, excellent 
croppers, good keepers, producing large-sized irregular-shaped tubers 
with white skins. The main variety of potato in Mount Gambier 
district. 

Coronation Slwe.— Midseason, hardy, good strong growers, excellent 
croppers, good keepers, producing smooth-skinned oval tubers of a 
bluish color. 

Pinkeyes.— Early, strong, vigorous growth, excellent croppers, pro- 
ducing round tubers with white skins andwery deep eyes of a pinkish 
color. Largely grown in Mount Gambier district for early crops. 

Scottish Triumph.— Midseason, hardy, growth strong and vigorous, 
excellent croppers, good keepers, producing tubers of excellent regular 
shape, average size, white skins, and shallow eyes. 

Redskin. — Midseason, hardy, strong grower, good cropper, good 
keeper, producing round tubers of average size, and with red skin. 

Early Manistee . — Very early, hardy, excellent croppers, goed 
keepers, producing smooth, flat, oval-shaped (like water-worn stones) 
tubers of a brown color and with shallow eyes. 
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[■p 4 o-T)ate. — Midseason, fairly hardy, good growth, fair croppers, 
good keepers, producing good average-sized tubers with white skins. 

Beauty of Hebron. — Late, strong, vigorous' and erect growth, fair 
keepers, producing large tubers, light-skinned with a pinkish or bluish 

tinge. 

Excelsior. — Midseason, hardy, fair growth, with foliage of a light- 
oreeu color, fair croppers, good keepers, producing tubers with red 
skins, somewhat simitar to “Redskin,” but lighter in color and with 
much deeper eyes. 

Brownell’s Superior . — Rather early midseason, hardy, robust 
growth, good keepers, producing good average-sized tubers with dark 
reddish skins, resembling “Redskin” in shape and color. 

Carmen No. 2. — Early, poor growth, poor croppers, producing 
regnlar-shaped, even-sized tubers with white skins. 

Sussex Red. — Midseason, fair growth, good keepers, producing 
round tubers of a light-red color resembling Excelsior, 

Bismark. — Very early, hardy, strong growth, excellent croppers, 
producing long, large tubers, having white skins with purple blotches. 

Mantirial Tests with Potatoes. 

The land carrying the manurial tests was prepared at the same time 
as that for varieties, and in the same manner. Snowflake potatoes were 
used in all plots, and they were planted in the latter end of October, 
the manures in all cases, except plot 10, being put in the same furrow 
as the sets. The lime and gypsum were broadcasted in all cases where 
used after the seed was planted. In the rows the sets were planted by 
hand about 30in. apart. Below will be found the results of these 
manurial plots for the past two years, with the average for that 
period 

Manurial Tests with Potatoes — Moerak, 1915-1916. 
(Snowflakeaused each season.) 

Plot. Manuring per Acre. 1915. 1916. Means 

1915-1916. 

T. C. L. T. C. h. T. C. L. 

1. Icwt. Sulphate of potash 3 1 65 7 12 65 5 7 9 

2. llcwta, sulphate of potash 3 5 10 7 9 107 6 7 58 

3. 2cwts. sulphate of potash 3 10 34 7 19 111 5 15 16 

4. 5cwts. basic slag, lowt. sulphate of 

potash 3 12 47 7 18 101 5 15 74 

5. 5ewts. superphosphate, icwt. sul- 

phate of potash 3 9 35 6 16 89 5 3 6 

■ Sewts. super., Icwt. sulphate of 

_ potash, 2cwts nitrate of soda , 3 7 , 52 8 5 31 . 5 16 41 

■ touts, lime, Icwt. sulphate of potash 3 14 49 8 18 91 6 6 70 

“■Nomanure 3 12 7 7 8 71 5 , 10 39 

■ 6ewts. lime, 5ewts. superphosphate , 3 12 46 9 0 11 6 6 28‘ 
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Mamrial Tests with Potatoes — Moorak, 1915-1916,— continnej. 

Hot. Manaring per Acre. 1915. 1916. I&a&a 

1916:1916. 

T. C. U % C. L. 0. 

10. 6cwt8. Ume, Scwts. superph<»pKate - 

(super, drilled in on the mface) 3 13 45 7 17 105 5 15 75 

31. 6ewt8. gypsum, Scwta. basic slag .. 3 15 53 7 :6 6 1 29 

12. 6cwts. g 3 rpsum, Sewts. basic stag, 

2cwtB. sulphate of ammonia . . 3 3 61 7 2 86 5 3 17 

The results shown above, being only for two years, are not sufficient 

to give much chance of a correct interpretation of the behaviour of the 
various manurings, but as far as they go two points are very clearly 
brought out, viz.: — (1) that the Mount Qambier volcanic soils are 
very fertile soils and suitable for potato crops in their natural state, 
and (2) that applications of lime considerably increase the yield of 
potatoes. 


Spacing op Potatoes Experiment — Moorak, 1916. 

In the same field as the above variety and fertiliser Jests were con- 
ducted, a set of experiments dealing with the spacing of potato sets was 
conducted on a small scale. Tn these tests Scottish Triumph variety 
was used, and the plots consisted of single rows, one chain in length. 


Spacing of Sets. Total Marketable Marketable 

Tubers. ' Tubers. ■ Tubers, 
lbs. lbs. Pereentagc. 

12in. apart 98 66 '' 67.3 

16iu. apart 70 45 64.3 

20in. apart 76 52 68.4 

24iu. apart 70 , 44 62.9 

2Sin. apart 50 30 60.0 

32in. apart 58 38 65.5 


INTRODUCTION OF WEEDS. 


OTHER STATES A SOURCE OP DANGER. 


[By H. W. Andrew, Botanical Assistant and Quarantine Officer for 
Plants, South Australia.] 

“^en the millenium arrives all seeds for New South Wales 'will be 
detained at the Customs House, and not issued until an official seed 
testing station (of which we shall have many)- pronounces the seed to be 
innocuous. In the Bible we read of the man who sowed his neighbor’s 
land with tares at night ; in New South Wales we can do such things 
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at noonday, aiid,'W^t is more, be handsomely, paid for it. The way 
in which seeds actually injurious are introdu^ or distributed in New 
South Wales is wrong, emphatically wrong. A good portion of my 
lime is taken up in warning farmers in regard to weed pests whiii 
they send to me, and many of them are directly traced to imperfectly 
cleaned agricultural and horticultural seeds.” 

The precedii^ statement was originally made by Mr. J. H. Maiden, 
the Government Botanist of New South Wales, in December, 1907, and . 
republished in the Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales, in April, 
1916. Since 1907 something has been done along the lines indicated 
by Mr. Maiden, seed testing stations having been established under the 
Commonwealth Quarantine and Commerce Acts in each State, while 
Victoria and Queensland have each passed State legislation controlling 
the sale of seed intended for sowing purposes,- and a Bill for an Act 
has been prepared in New South Wales. In the same period the 
Agricultural Departments of Ireland, Canada, and more recently the 
United States of America, &c., have legislated to secure more effective 
seed control. 

Since the outbreak of the war, increased attention has been given this 
matter in Great Britain — the question of pure seed (freedom from weed 
seed impurities, &c.), and good germination capacity of agricultural seed 
being regarded as important factors promoting the advancement of agri- 
culture and horticulture. In Australia each State, acting for the Com- 
monwealth Quarantine and Customs Departments, has considerable 
powers in respect to controlling the importation of impure and non- 
gcrminable commercial seed from abroad. In South Australia, how- 
ever, producers are placed at a serious disadvantage compared to those 
in States which exercise control over seeds sold within the State. The 
follo'ving are' some of these disadvantages under which the grazier, the 
farmer, and the gardener are working here: — 

Although a strict supervision exists in respect to seeds coining into 
the State from abroad, with a view to restricting, the importation of 
weed seeds, &c., “its control stops with the shore.” Commercial seeds 
once examined and passed into the hands of the importer may be kept 
for years, or mixed with seed from any State or country, jcjuaiiy^ it 
may be introduced as one thing and sold as another. A serious 
anomaly also exists in that while commercial seeds imported ftom 
abroad are examined, there is no control whatever over the large quan- 
Ijties of agricultural, vegetable, and other seeds imported from the 
other States. ' This is more remarkable, as the various States have a 
large number of bad weeds not yet known to be established in South 
Australia, also a number of weeds which occur rarely here, but are 
Widely distributed over one or more of the adjoining States. Appended 
are lists of these two classes of weeds found in Victoria and New South 
Wales, together with comments on their character, &c. 

The urgent necessity for the examination of agricultural seed coming 
from over the border erists not because of any supposed wilfnl culpa- 
bility on the part of the reputable seedsmen here. Seedsmen and im- 
porters in this State, as is generally the case in other countriei^ wel- 
come seed inspeetion efforts, because of the increased assufancc given 
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to the public that seed sold has passed the standard. As tending to 
illustrate this point, some importers of oversea goods, on being ap- 
prised of the nature of the impurities in certain dirty consignments, 
have destroyed lots of seed, although they had the option of cleaning 
them. Further, the reputable seedsman does not knowingly import 
commercial seed containing seeds of bad weeds. The trouble is, how- 
ever, that the importer does not always know the weed seeds contained 
— especially is this the ease with the weeds it is most desirable to 
exclude, viz., those new to the State. The seedsman is seldom, if ever, 
in a position to recognize these, as a comprehensive collection of 
foreign weed seeds and other equipment, besides special experience, is 
required. It happens, therefore, that we are being continually exposed 
to the danger of importing and distributing throughout this State sfeed 
intended for sowing which may contain seeds of weeds absolutely 
new to South Australia. When it "is realized that one consignment 
of dirty seed from another State may be distributed to scores — if not 
hundreds — of people in various parts of South Australia, it is not sur- 
prising that weeds gain a footing over the country in an almost , 
incredibly short time. 

Seeds of many of the weeds established in the adjoining States are 
well known to occur commonly in commercial seed. 

It is unquestionably a curious anomaly that while this department 
is putting forward its best endeavors to keep out weed pests from 
abroad, the door is kept open for the same and other pests via the 
other States. 

This department, acting for the Commonwealth Government, has 
already destroyed several consignments from oversea containing seeds 
of weeds established in Victoria, and has cleaned a number of other 
lots common to New South Wales and Victoria. It would be dan- 
gerous to assume weed pests widely distributed over both the States 
of New South Wales and Victoria would, not find a congenial home in 
one or more parts of this State. 

Out of nine weed pests proclaimed under the Federal Quarantine 
Act, which have been recorded as found in this State since 1909 (in- 
cluding three burrs, two poisonous plants, and two semi-parasites), 
seven were recorded at that time to be generally or widely distributed 
over Victoria, another being established at Broadmeadows, in Victoria, 
only. Yet another of these plants, found at Renmark, but reputed to 
have been destroyed, is Xanthium orientate L.=X. canadense (Mill), 
so closely resembling the plant known as Xanthium Strumarium (the 
Noogoora burr of New South Wales), that one botanist at least con- 
siders the two forms represent one and the same species, so it is 
possible that even in this case we have an introduction from another 
State. If we proceed at the same rate, it is only a matter of a few 
years and we shall have the majority of other weeds so far confined 
to the other States. It is not only a question of keeping out weeds 
new to the State, which would be covered by a system of State seed 
control; another important feature of the work would be the pro- 
tection of the farmer and the gardener individually, who do not wish 
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to have to cope with a crop of weeds as a result of sowing dirty 

seed. 

It is becoming rapidly recognised more and more that any attempts 
at eradicating weeds must be augmented by an .effective examination 
of seed supplies. The efiorts of district councils, municipalities, or 
other authorities responsible, are bound to be stultified more Or less so 
long as a continual source of spread in the shape of impure seed is 

possible. 

It is the recognition of this fact which has been largely responsible 
for the seed control legislation in various parts of the world brought 
into force in recent years. In addition to the general laws of the 
Dominion of Canada, Dominion of New Zealand, and the Common- 
wealth of Australia, &c., we find the efforts of the local and other 
authorities at weed eradication augmented in most instances by State 
or provincial laws prohibiting or restricting the sale of seeds containing 
the proclaimed noxious weeds. Apart from being party to distributing 
our own weeds to various parts of the State as impurities in locally 
produced seed, we make possible and encourage the indiscriminate 
spread of certain noxious weeds established to a much greater extent 
in Victoria and other States. StiU worse, so lax is our vigilance, we 
actually allow the seeds of weeds proclaimed noxious by the Common- 
wealth or the other States to he purchased and imported under their 
true name. Thus seeds of Lycium horridum, one of the boxthorns, 
proclaimed for the whole State of Victoria, have been specially im- 
ported into this State, examined at this oflSee, and released to the tjon- 
signee. because there exists no power to prohibit. Again, Conium 
'naciilatum (poison hemlock), also proclaimed for the whole State of 
Victoria and under the Federal Quarantine Act, if not imported, is still 
being planted in a number of gardens in the State and allowed to 
spread. These and other anomalies could be easily corrected by care- 
fully framed legislation modelled more or less along the lines of that 
existing in Queensland, Victoria, and other countries- dealing with the 
importation and sale of seed. The passing of laws in other States 
setting up standards for seeds intended for sale may be reasonably 
Mpected to result in the sending of an ever-increasing number of 
inferior supplies to those States not having similar laws. 

A study of the appended tables will show certain alien weeds (56) 
occurrii^ in New South Wales or Victoria, so far unknown in South 
Australia, and certain alien weeds (32) more or less widely distributed 
m Victoria or New South Wales, but recorded from only one or few 
localities in South Australia. 

Many of these weeds are cosmopolitan and have become so chiefly 
because of some objectionable feature, such as (o) their fondness for 
cultivated land, resulting in the harvesting of their seeds with culti- 
rated crops, leading to their dispersal as seed impurities; (6) adapta- 
bility to various soil and climatic conditions; (c) possession of adhesive 
fruits or seeds, burrs, &c. ' 
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HERf PRODUCTION.; 


POSSIBILITIES OP PROFIT PROM SMALL AREAS IN; SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Oeo. Quinn) at the S^uest Of the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture has supplied the foUowihg report on 
the possibilities of establishing herb-growing on a conunercial basis in. 
South Australia ; — At the outset it was deemed desirable to ascertain 
the possibilities of the local market for absorbing the product if raised, 
and to this end local wholesale merchants and the Collector of Customs 
have been approached for the necessary data bearing thereon. To- 
the courtesy of these gentlemen I am indebted for the figures quoted 
herein. 

Herbs are broadly divided into culinary and medicinal types.. The 
former are generally used after a simple process of preparation, such 
as drying the leaves or seeds which usually contain the active principle- 
peculiar to the plant, and then rubbing them through fine sieves prior 
to placing the product upon the market. 

The medicinal herbs appear to contain their active principles in more 
varied parts of the plants, and these qualities are, I understand, 
extracted chiefly by processes of distillation or by infusion in solvents 
such as alcohol. 

Imkirt.\tion of Dwed Herbs. 

The Collector of Customs has intimated that owing to the imports 
of medicinal herbs being classed along with medicines no separate 
data is available, but of the culinary types he has kindly supplied me 
with figures of the South Australian importations for tha years 1913 
and 1914. During the first-named period the total meadhed 18,5881b. 
or approximately 81 tons, with an avert^e value of 3;S0d. per lb., and 
in the latter the imports fell to 12,6821b. with an average invoiced 
value of 3.89d. per lb. It may be assumed that the figures for 1913 
represent the maximum reached in pre-war times, and that those for 
1914 only indicate a decline which doubtlessly has continued in pro- 
portion to the increase of shipping and other difficulties arising from 
the conflict now waging, which is affecting production and export 
most seriously in the principal centres from which we drew our 
supplies, viz., Prance, the United Kingdom, and Austria, whose con- 
tributions were in percentages of the total 70, 15.72, and 13.75 
respectively. Contrary to what is often thought, Germany contributed 
.05 per cent, only of this class of oim imports. In regard, however, 
to the medicinal herbs and their products used by our druggists, 
importers state that the territories of our present eneniies contributed 
the major portion of their supplies prior to the outbreak of war. 

Returning to this State’s consumption of the more cpijimonplsce- 
culinary herbs, I find, per favor of the wfiolesale ; ^trihuting 
merchants, lhat approximately a total of 17,0001b,, or, sajjktl tons of 
dried thyme, sage, mint, marjoram, and parsley are sent oa% annually 
to their customers. When these figures are compared i^tK-sthA 1913- 
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import totals ol 19, 5881b. it would appear tiiat nearly' the whole of 
(liese warehoused rappUes must have be^ imported in ptei-wax days. 

Taking.the average invpieed value of these importations and adding 
4d. per lb. Customs duty, whieh I am informed is imposed by the 
Commonwealth tariff, the local grower must be prepared to produce 
and place his herbs on the market for not more than an average price 
of 7.20d. (7id.) per lb. in the dry condition. This may seem, when 
examined superficially, a tempting proposition, but when the moisture 
has been dried out sufficiently to prevent decomposition, probably only 
lib. of the marketable commodity will, be obtained from screenii^ 
through a fine sieve what originally represented 121b. to 201b. of the 
fresh shoots as cut from the growing plants. This, however, may not 
seem so disappointing, when one is reminded that half of the total 
quantities quoted above are represented by the most prolific and 
easily grown herb, thyme. 

Assuming that the full quantities imported in 1913, when supple- 
mented hy the small additional local production, would have been 
somewhat equivalent to 20,0001b8. dry weight used annually in the 
State, the possible production of this quantity at a liberal estimate 
of lib. dry to 121b. green produce means 240,0001bs. of shoots. With ’ 
the plants set 1ft. apart in rows 2ft. apart, 21,780 plants could be set 
out on an acre of land. Assuming an average yield of 11b. green 
shoots per plant, it would require only a fraction over 11 acres to 
supply the State’s present annual needs. These figures may prove 
delusive, hut they represent the only means I have of arriving at 
conclusions respecting the ultimate prospects before anyone who 
desires to enter upon the production of culinary herbs as a sole source 
of income. The immediate prospects with thyme, for instance, at Is. 3d. 
to Is. 6d. per lb. seem alluring, and should be taken full advantage 
of in established gardens, but it must not be forgotten they are purely 
the results of abnormal circumstances, and cannot expect to continue 
for any lengthy period beyond the return of peace and the rehabilita- 
tion of the world’s commercial interchanges. 

If the consumption of the whole Commonwealth be in even or greater 
proportion per capita to that of this State, the prospects for present 
e-xpansion do not offer an oportunity for this work being entered upon 
on an extensive scale. As one merchant has put the matter ‘.‘there 
would be no great increase in constunption, whatever the price. Only 
increased population would increase the consumption.” Notwith- 
standing this, the growing of culinary herbs in plots of increased area 
by our market gardeners and small blockholdeis is justified until the 
imported article becomes a thing of the past. Anywie desirous of 
entering upon this work systematically would do well to study a 
small book on “The Cultivation of Culinary Herbs,” written by 
M. G. Kains, and published by The Orange Judd Co., of New York, 
C.S.A. , ■ 

In respect to the adaptability of the different herbs of commerce 
to the conditions of soils and climates prevailing in this State, one 
even without local ejcperience could reasonably conclude that as they 
®re mostly indigenous to or are grown freely ia the Mediterrahean 
regions, &at there is no serious drawback to producing them |ere. 
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in fact more than one species has already acclimatized itself in a wild 
state in South Australia. Local experience substantiates this, as 
our merchants without exception inform me in nnmistaiable terms 
that “what little is grown here is of veiy good quality, and a further 
advantage is that we can obtain it fresher and more pungent.” 

The following is a list of the common and botanical names of most 
herbs used in culinary operations with the natural habitat of each 
attached. It will be seen that with few exceptions they belong to two 
natural orders, viz., the Labiatae and Urabelliferae. From the former 
the leaves and from the latter the seeds yield the desirable flavoring 
(|ualities. 


Labiatae. 

Sage — officinalis, Linn,, indigenous to S. Europe and N. Africa. 

Savory (summer ) — Satureia hortensis, Linn., indigenous to Mediterranean 
countries. 

Savory (winter ) — Satureia montana, Linn., indigenous to 8. Europe and.K. 
Africa. 

Thyme — Thymus vulgaris, Linn., indigenous to Mediterranean coasts. 

Marjoram — Origanum vulgare, Linn., indigenous to Europe. 

Balm — Afeiis.sa officmalis, Linn., indigenous to S. Europe. 

Basil — Ocimum Basilicum, Linn., indigenous to ta*opical Asia. 

Spearmint — Mentha spicata, Linn., and Mentha viridis, Linn., indigenous to 
Mediterranean shores. 

Peppermint— Mewtha piperita, Linn,, indigenous to Northern Europe. 

Rosemary — Eosmarimus officinalis, Linn., indigenous to Mediterranean shores. 

Olary — Salvia sclarea, Linn., indigenous to Mediterranean shores. 

Pennyroyal— Jfenthu Pulegium, Linn., indigenous to Europe and Asia. 

Horehound — Marrubium vulgare, Linn., indigenous to Southern Europe. 

Hyssop — Syssopus officinalis, Linn., indigenous to Mediterranean shores. 

Catnip — Nepeta Cataria, Linn., indigenous to Southern Europe. 

Lavender— Lavandula vera, DC., and Lavandula Spica, Cav., indigenous to 
Southern Europe. 

UMBEIiLfPEBAE. 

Parsley — Carum PetroseHnum, Benth. and Hooh,, indigenous to Mediterranean 
regions. 

Dill Anethum gravcolens, Linn., indigenous to Mediterranean shores. 

Tenue,l--Foenicul.uin officinale, Linn., and Foeniculum dulce, DC. (Florence 
Fennel), indigenous to Southern Europe. 

Amse—Pimpinella aniium, Linn., indigenous to South-West and South-East Asia 
and Northern Africa. 

Carraway — Carum carui, Linn., indigenous to Asia' Minor. 

Coriander— Cortandrtim satimm, Linn., indigenous to Southern Burone and 
Cmna. ^ 

Chervil— Scandi* cerefolium, lann., indigenous to Southern Europe. 

Cumin- Cumtnum cyminum, Linn., indigenous to Northern Africa and Egypt. 

Lovage— Lewstmiim officinale, Koch, indigenous to Mediterranean shores 


COMPOSlTiE. 

Mangold (Pot)— Caiendida officinalis, Lion., indigenous to B. Europe, 
tansy— Tanacetum vulgare, Linn., indigenous to Europe 

™aigenons to 's.B. Europe and Nor- 

8<iithernrvood-Af(emwio airotanum, Linn., indigenous to Southern Europe. 


Rutaceae. 

Eufr-B«ta graveolens, Linn., indigenous to Mediterranean shores. 
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gorage— ^orfl^o o^ewwiiis, Lmu,, indigenous to Mediterranean regions. 
IUkunculacbae. 

Fennel Flower — Nigella sativa, Linn.; indigenous to Asia. 

^ Lilicbas. 

— AlUim Schoenoprasum, Linn., indigenous to Europe. 


Medicinal Herbs. 

[n regard to this phase of herb production, I am not competent 
to speak, other than to say that many of the plants whose properties 
are used in the making of medicines are known to me as being suitable 
for growing in some parts of this State, but to quote the statement of 
the manager of one of our wholesale druggists establishment, 
"L'li fortunately there are few buyers for many of the drugs (plants 
yielding the drugs). The reason we (meaning the British) have been 
dependent upon Germany for supplies is because our people will not 
devote their time to the cultivation of anything which will yield 
them only a small sum annually. If gardeners would make a specialty 
of cultivating — even if each man took one variety only as a side line — 
he would probably be able to get a market for his produce. Every 
medicinal plant, with the exception of Chichona (C. succirubra ) — 
the source of quinine — may be cultivated in some part of this continent, 
and we have been neglectful of oilr duty to the country by failing to 
introduce them.” Following this is courteously supplied a long list 
of names of well-known medieinal plants, with the quantities of 
haves or roots now being imported for use in the firm’s laboratories, 
and the writer concludes with the significant remark, ‘ ‘ These quantities 
we hope to considerably increase when we remove our llboratory to 
the works.” 


The following are the plants referred to, with the trade name, also 
the parts of the plants utilized for medieinal purposes; — 


Aconite {Aconitum Napellus), lootR and 
leaves. 


Alknuct {AnchtMa tmetoria)^^ roots, 
Angelica {Archangelica offidJialis), roots 

and seeds. 

Bryonia {Bryonia spp.), root. 

Calamus {Acorus Calamus) ^ rkizome. 
Bella'donua {Atropa hclladonna), roots 
and leaves. 

Bnohu {Barosma betulina), leaves. 

Coca {Erythrozylim coca), leaves. 
Columba {Jateorhiza columba), roots, 
Colchicum {Colchicum autumnale). 
Bandana {Turnera dpp.), leaves. 
Digitales (Foxglove), {Digitalis pur- 
pi^rea), leaves. 

Gentian {Gentiana lutea), roots. 
Olyeyn-liizae (Liquorice) (Glycyrrhiea 
glabra and spp.), roots. 

Heilebor {HelleboruSf nigra and alba), 

roots. * 

Hydrastis {Hydrastis canadensis), roots. 
Hyoscyamus {Syoscyamiis nigsrjjles.^. 


Jaborandi {Pilocarpus jaborandi) 
(Eutaceae), leaflets. 

Inulae {Anacydus pyreihnim), roots. 

Ipecacuanha {Psychotria ipecacuanha) , 
roots. 

Iridis {Iris spp.), roots. 

•Mazerian, or Mezereon {Daphne 
mezereon D. laureola), bark. 

Podophyllum {Podophyllum emodi), 
roots. 

Pjrethrum {Chrysanthemum cincrariae- 
folium), flowers. 

Rheum (Rhubarb), {Eheum o;fficinaie 
and other spp.), roots. 

Serpentaria {AristoJocMa serpeniaria), 
roots. 

Banguinaria (Sanquinarina) (/S^anpui- 
noria canadensis). 

Squills {Urginea scilla, and Urginea 
indica), roots (bulbs), 

Taraxicum (Dandelion), {TarasAcum 
o^dnalis), roots. 

Valerian {Valeriana walUchii), roots. 
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ASSISTING THE ORCHARDIST^, 


For some time the Government has had vinder wnsideratioh a 
recommendation made by the Horticultural Instructwr for. the better 
utilization of the services of the orchard inspectors on his staff. 

The Minister of Agriculture has now decided that several of these 
officers, who were practical fruitgrowers and owners of orchards 
prior to entering the Public Service upwards of five years ago, shall 
in future be encouraged to apply more widely the knowledge they 
have gained and act as advisers to fruitgrowers as well as inspectors 
under the laws dealing with plant diseases, &c. 

They will be instructed to get into touch with the branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau and Fruitgrowers’ Associations in their respec- 
tive districts, and arrange to meet these bodies for the purpose of 
giving addresses on subjects of interest to fruitgrowers and gardeners, 
as well as give demonstrations of pruning, spraying, fruit-packing, 
etc., at the periods of the year deem^ most desirable for each. They 
will also visit and advise growers or intending planters individually 
whenever applications for personal attention are made. 

This decision should to a certain extent meet the desire expressed 
in a motion brought forward at the recent Annual Congress of the 
Agricultural Bureau to the effect that arrangements should be made 
to enable the departmental officers to give more time to the outlying 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. The local, as well as the general 
knowledge possessed by these officers will doubtless enable them to 
prove of great value to new settlers, such as returned soldiers who 
may take up rural occupations, within their respective districts. 
Tlieir duties will be so arranged that whilst endeavoring to help those 
who desire information, no laxity will be shown towards orehardists 
and owners of small, non-commercial fruit gardens who neglect to 
keep them reasonably free of the more serious pests. 

These officers will also act as guardians of the interests of the rural 
producers by enforcing the provisions of the laws dealing with the 
sale of fertilisers, hay qnd chaff, fruit ill cases, and insecticides. 

The officials in question and the respective areas they will traverse 
are as under : — Mr. C. H. Beaumont, in charge of the Southern Dis- 
trict, which takes in the whole country below a line drawn from 
Brighton northwards to the overland railway line at Eden Hills, and 
extending along that boundary to the River Murray. Mr. H. J. 
Darwent’s district joins this on the north side of the overland railway, 
and extends along the Mount Lofty Ranges to the Para River past 
Kersbrook, and from thence eastward past Mount Pleasant to the 
River Murray. Mr. G. L. Wishart’s district extends Jfrom: ^ijliams- 
town through the Barossa, Stanley, and Wirrabara friiit-growing 
-areas. In the South-East an officer will be selected to roeeeed Mr. 
:,.R. Fowler, who was recently appointed to mantle tJi? State E^eri- 
ment Orchard at Blackwood. ’ 
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THE AGRIGULTURAL BUREAU. 


CONFERENCE AT CHERRY GARDENS. 

(Cmtirmed frompagsUl.J 


THE CULTIVATION OP ONIONS IN THE HILLS. ■ 

Mr. Jolm Roebuck (Longwood Branch) contributed the following 
paper on this subject: — “On our small holdings in the hiUs, where the 
late frosts often damage such crops as potatoes, beans, tomatoes, etc., 
onions are a.reliable crop to grow if proper attention is paid to their 
raltivation. In my thirty years’ experience I have found the foUow- 
iiig methods as good as any. When selecting onions from which tA 
grow seeds, first decide whether the crop is for late keeping or for 
marketing straight off the land. The h.ard keeping sorts do not crop 
nearly as heavy and are not usually so juicy or mild in flavor as 
the softer sorts, which do not keep long, and I find the plants are 
more difficult to raise in our cold and wet districts. If both early 
and late sorts are grown, the seedk must be grown a' good distance 
apart, as they readily hybridize. Select sound, fair-sized bulbs of 
good color, firm right up to the neck, which should be small. Plant 
them in rows about 2ft. apart by 1ft. in the rows, deep enough to 
Iniry the bulbs, leaving the neck showing above ground. No more 
Ilian, say, three rows should be planted in one patch, or they will be 
difficult to hoe and weed when the seed stalks are growing. Plant 
the keeping sorts in July. Softer sorts will have to be planted earlier, 
as they will have started to grow. The land should be well manured 
and deeply dug. The seed is ripe when it shows black on the seed 
heads. Cut the heads off and spread them out to drJ^ Then thrash 
out ready for sowing. New seed will germinate more quickly .and 
grow stronger than one-year-old seed ; after two years it is not 
reliable. The most difficult part of onion cultivation in the, hills 
is raising the plants, as they have to grow in the cold winter months. 
I have tried sowing the seed where the onions were to grow, hut I 
soon turned that down, as they took much longer to thin out and weed 
than it takes to transplant from seed beds. Select a warm sunny 
slope if possible for seed beds. Well-drained, sandy loam- is . best, 
Pig in a good dressing of stable manure early in March, ^ then put 
another dressing of short stable manure on top and hoe it in. This 
helps to keep the, surfa^ loose, and gives the young plants a good 
chance to break through the ground. If necessary give it a good 
watoring to start the weeds before the second week in April, when 
the first onion seeds should the sown. If they are sown earlier they 
sre apt to seed when- planted out. Sow two or three lots with about 
a "eek between, or aU the- pWi» may be ready at one -time, and 
some may get too oK lg. J^:^ to seed wBem plw§3- 
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Sow the seed in drills about Sin. apart and lin. deep. Leave every 
seventh drill unsown and the patch will be in beds of six rows each, 
with a 16in, footpath between each bed. This leaves room to get 
among the plants to hoe and weed them. I make a wooden drill or 
marker to mark out six or more drills at a time. Baking the bed 
lightly just when the first plants break through the ground saves a 
lot of weeding afterwards and does not hurt the plants. If the 
plants are at all backward, when about half grown water them with 
rather strong liquid fowl manure or sulphate of ammonia. When 
they are nearly the thickness of a penholder they are fit for planting 
out. When drawing the plants from the bed, shake the soil from 
the roots and put them in straight bundles. The nearer they are 
to straight the quicker they can be planted out. If they are too 
long, cut the tops back with a sharp spade while the bundles are on 
the ground. I never cut the roots, as long roots are a help in our 
way of planting out. It pays to manure the land well to grow 
onions. Put a dressing of stable manure on in the autumn unless 
the land is already in good heart. Plough in, and leave until 
planting time. Then plough or dig in not less than 5cwt. of good 
bonedust to the acre. I usually plough two furrows deep, about 
lOin., but it is difficult at this time of the year to break the land 
down fine enough with the plough, and I get the best results from 
dug land. Then put another 5ewt. of bonedust per acre on and 
harrow down if ploughed. Then rake the land down fine and mark 
out in the same way as for the seed beds, only not to so great a depth. 
.4fter a start is made no line is needed, as the first tine of the marker 
is drawn along the last mark made. Tread out every seventh row, 
leaving the land in beds of six rows Sin. apart, and put the plants 
in about 3^in. to 4in. apart in the rows. They should be put in 
straight with each other in the rows, so that a wheel hoe- can be 
worked close up to them. The wheel hoe is much easier and 
quicker than hand hoeing. When planting we do not make a hole 
to put the plant in and press the soil to it. We take a handful of 
plants in the left hand, place the roots on the line, and with a dibble 
{made from a Sin. nail driven into a piece of wood for a handle, 
sharpened and slightly bent at the point) press the roots into the 
soil until the plant stands upright. This is an easy and quick way, 
and a good planter will put in 10,000 in eight hours. It is important 
that growing onions should be kept free from weeds. As soon as the 
plants have got a good start, put on about Icwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
per acre. Last year I tried a patch with two dressings like that, 
and we could see to the row almost by the dark foliage where it 
was put. In places where water is available the use of sprinklers 
is better than running the water on, as it can be more evenly dis- 
tributed, but if it is necessary to run the water on, the footpaths 
between the beds are very useful for that purpose. Do not let the 
onions get a check in a dry spell if you can help it, or the ‘thrips 
may reduce the crop very considerably, and it also interferes with 
their keeping quality. It is not necessary to break down the tops 
.when they are nearly ripe — they will go down themselves when ripe. 
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I'ln-y should then be pulled and put in rows to dry.' Cover them with 
tlu‘ tops, weeds, or anything handy to shade them from the hot sun, 
niiich is apt to scorch them. In a few days the tops and roots 
should be cut off and early sorts bagged for market I have found 
it a good plan to put keeping onions in banana crates and stack on 
the ground for a few days to dry before taking them into the store. 
They may be stored 3ft. or 4£t. deep on a wooden floor, which should 
l)e at least 1ft. from the ground, on shelves in the store, or left in 
crates under a shed. It is important to have them thoroughly dry 
when storing. Onions may be successfully grown on the same land 
for years, but it is better to alternate with some other crop. They 
may he grown on a variety of soils, but a deep, dark, sandy loam will 
grow good crops ojf good quality. There is a great deal of work in 
ouioii-growing, but a crop should return from 10 to 20 tons per acre. 

I have taken flora a small patch 4ewts. to the rod, which works out 
at 32 tons per acre, and I am satisfied they are a good crop to grow 
on small holdings.” 

Other Opinions. 

ka animated discussion followed the reading of the paper. Mr. 
.Johnston (Uraidla) mentioned that he had found it more satisfactory 
lo grow the young plants on the plains, a practice that did not appeal 
to Mr. Blakeley (Longwood), who stated that he had been very 
successful in raising the young onions in the hills. The secret of 
his success was the use of stable manure. He placed a 9in. layer 
of manure on the ground, dug it in, and then applied a further 
(hessiug 3in. deep. He marked the area out into beds 15ft. long, 
scooped out furrows lin. deep, and placed the seed into these. The 
seed was then covered, a plasterer’s trowel being used for the 
operation. The time of sowing was the last week of April or the 
first week of May. Mr. Roebuck agreed that the chief factor was 
to keep plenty of stable manure near the surface. It kept the 
ground warm, and tended to prevent the rains consolidating the soil 
around the plants. 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 

The Younger Generation. 

Mr. G. Summers referred to the importance of instilling a practical 
intere.st in agriculture into the boys and girls, and mentioned steps 
fhat had been taken at Blackwood in the way of potato-raising com- 
petitions. He moved — -“That it he a recommendation from this Con- 
lerence that the Branches of the Bureau seek in every way possible 
to foster experimental work amongst children.” The motion, which 
was seconded by Mr. Magarey (Blackwood), was carried. 

Noxious Weeds. 

the instance of Mr. Poeock (Morphett Vale) it was decided to 
support the resolution carried at the recent Annual Congress to the' 
affect that the administration of the Noxious Weeds Act should he 
vested in the hands of the district councils, with independent 
Government authority behind, and that a schedule of noxious weeds 
should be prepared on tlie recommendations of a select committee. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGfilCUtTURE. 

Minutes of meeting of Advisory Board of AgrieuRure held on 
Wednesday, October 3rd. Pr^nt — Messrs. Geo. Jeffrey (Chainnan), 
Professor A. J. Perkins, W. J. Colebateh, F. Coteinan,-. J. Jffiller,' 
C. J. Tuekweli, T. H. Williams, A. W. Sbillabeer, Colonel Rowell' 
A. M. Dawkins, and the Acting Secretary (H. J. Pinnis) -• 

Dairying Industry . — A subcommittee consisting of the Chairman, 
Messrs. Tuekweli, Colebateh, and Shillabeer, was appointed to report 
on the supervision of the dairying industry in this State. 

Compulsory Spraying. — It was proposed to seek the opinion of the 
Vinegrowers’ Association on the proposed regulations for the com- 
pulsory spraying and swabbing against insect pests and -fungoid 
diseases. 

Herb-grounng. — The Board received from the Horticultmal In- 
structor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) a report on the establishment pf herb- 
growing on a commercial basis in this State. It was decided liO ask 
the Horticultural Instructor to prepare a resume of his report for 
publication. 

Bail Carriage of Dairy Produce. — A report was received from the 
Railways Commissioner on various questions submitted to him by a 
deputation representing dairy factories, and introduced- by Mr. 
Tuekweli. 

Business from Branches. — The Board approved of the alteration 
of the name of the Forest Range Branch to “Lenswood and Forest 
Range.” ■ 

It was decided that it was undesirable to take action in the direction 
of securing the release from school attendance of the scholars of the 
upper classes to enable them to assist in shearing operations, as 
suggested by the Kanmantoo Branch, 

It was decided to forward to the Hon. the Minister a resolution 
from the Elbow Hill Branch requesting that jetty tolls imposed on 
ports of Byre’s Peninsula and other ports of the State should be 
abolished. 

Congress Resolutions . — The resolution passed by Congress, recom- 
mending the extension of the Stock Diseases. Act to provide for the 
compulsory dippii^ of sheep in poisonous dips jn all district council 
areas, was forwarded to the Hon. the Minister with a statement 
to the effect that the Board supported the resolution. 

The Congress resolution, requesting that agents should supply 
farmers with receipts showing the weight of each bag of wheat 
delivered together with a resolution to a similar effect from the 
Pinnaroo Conference, was forwarded to the Wheat Hwyeft Board 
through the Minister of Agriculture. ' - .•»*- :: 5 , 

The Minister of Agriculture’s attention was also directed to the 
resolution at Congress to the effect that the services of the departmental 
experts should be more readily available to the smaller and outside 
branches of ffie Agricultural Bureau. , 

A Congress resolution, that “Closer settlement Ic^lation should be 
amended in order to provideithatjndividuei farifeodght be purchased 
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bv the Government, and allotted under the system of extended pay- 
inciits adopted when large holdings are purchased and subdivided,” 
was also referred, to the Minister of Agriculture. 

A resolution bf tte PinnarOo Conference that “This Conferenee 
is of the opinion mat it is in the interests of the horse-breeding 
industry that nd stallion unable to obtain a certificate from a 
(jualifled veterinary surgeon be permitted to be used for other than 
private purpcses,” was considered. Members of the Board agreed 
that the proposal was unworkable at the present time owing to the 
shortage of qualified veterinary surgeons, and it was thought impracti- 
cable until there was some scheme of insurance against the loss of a 
certificate. ' - ■■ 

Australian' Modi ^ornsacks . — An intimation was received from the ' 
Prime Minister to the effect that, except under the provisions of the 
War Precautions Act, the Federal Government had no authority to 
legulatc the size and quality of comsacks manufactured in Australia, 
it « as decided to recommend the Minister of Agriculture that steps 
should be taken by the State Government to ensure that locally 
maiiufaetured cornsacks conformed in size and quality to the same 
standard as was required of the imported article. 

Life Members . — The name of Mr.-W. Smith, of the Watervale 
Brandi, was added to the list of Life Members of the Agricultural 
Bureau. 

The. Appointment of Secretary . — ^It was unanimously decided 
to request the Minister of Agriculture to appoint the present Acting 
Secretary permanent Secretary to the Advisory Board. 

.Veil; Members. — The following list of names was added to the list 
of existing Branches i — Pinnaroo — H. V. EUis, H. Tolhurst ; Lyndoch — 

F. II. Klauber ; Borrika — T. 0. Moore, E. W. Irwin ; Carrow — W. A, 
ilunt; Renmark-^E. 1). Wills, A. Strachan, T. Corney, E. Barber: 
lIc.N'amara Bore — H. M. Aitkins; Salisbury — J. Harvey; Bern — 

F 6. Savage, P. M. Wdksch, J. Hughes, V. C. M. Powles; Lone 
Pine — E. G. Hoffman, T. Wallace, G. Braunack, N. Schwarz, A. 
Hahlenburg, C. Dahlenburg; Salt Creek — J. N. Jacobs; Eureba — 

■J Roach; Rosenthal — L. M. Carrol, B. Howell; Mount Barkei' — 

11. F. Stevens ; Crystal Brook — W. H. Wilkin ; Tarcowie — T. Lemm, 

R Hortin; Parilla Well — A. Young, J. L. Badman, Fred Huckel, J. 
Guthlebere; Kalangadoo — F. J. Mills; Narridy. — ^L. V. Price, E. B. 
Richards, W. G. Johncock, B. Johncock; Enrelia — John Roach; 
Butler — D. C. Stewart, C. Williams;' Morphett Vale— B. L. Lyons, 
Cnrrieton — H. S. Teague ; Hartley — G. Phillips ; Mount Remarkable — 
H. p. Shiels, R. H. Davies, C. W. Fuller, A. T. E. Standing, W. B. 
Knight, H. C. DeGraaf, C. H. Baldwin; Port Gennein — T. H. 6, 
Kanearrow, J. Teasdale; Penola — S. MeWaters, E. R. D. Hinze, P. 

R- Temple, T. F: Oswald, P. J. Kidman; Kadina— John Hore, P. 
Bayne; Rosy Pine— C. J. O’Loughbn, J. Canny; Mount Gambier — ^ 
•I Hart, p. B. Davison; Bamco-,^R. Modistach; Morehard- W. A. • 
Rrown, R. L; Bah^ R. L. Davy, R. V. Piggott, B. 0. Bowman; 
loomandook—J. pf, Brown; Wynarka— J. Nosworthy, Prederiefc- 
•hosworthy ; Booho|ft1|iei^W, O. Warner ; Brentwood— S. Q. Mar^;| 
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Moiint Barker — I. Dutch, ^ A. Howard^ Redhill — J. A. Potts, S. A. 
Pengilly ; Balaklava — W. MaoPharlin, H. 6. Masters ; Brinkley — E. 
Richter, W. H. Schubert ; Coouawarra— W. Hoffmann, P. C. Stafford 
H. B: H. Richardson, R. Redman, W. H. Redman, V. Pounsett, J. 
Redman, W. L. Redman, R. MeLean; Kanmantoo — M. Carling; 
Tareowie — W. Hortin; Clare — P. Tall; Morphett Vale-^Rev. A. b! 
Page, Jas. Collins; Cherry Cardens — H. Strange; Hookina — ^T. Tul- 
loch, B. Kelly; Wirrabara — A. McKenzie; Lameroo — E. Scharnberg; 
Nantawarra— -^J. H. Nicholls ; Yallunda Plat — G. Smith ; Koppio — H. 
C. Meadows; Colton — J. North, V. Lewis, P. Agars; Moonta — W. J. 
Pearce; Maitland — D. B. Madigan, C. B. O’Reilly, R. KeUy, J. 
Marshall; Kongorong — J. Aslin, H. Perking, R. Adams; Mindarie— 
W. L. Stone ; Bookpurnong E. — H. Pord, R. H. Pox ; McNamara Bore— 
H. Kelly, E. Thorstensen, W. Wilford; Edillilie — J. Bryce, C. H. 
Smith; Yaninee — R. Hicks, C. Page, J. C. A. Bieske, T. Bieske, J. 
Daly, C. H. Meldren, T. L. Nottle, C. H. Hamson, B. Kammerman, 
C. Lodge, P. Hey Ian; Yeelanna— J. H. Wagner, N. G. Dennis, J. P, 
Kammerman; Pompoota — J. Holland, W. M. Clark, A. Wright, W, 
Camphynder ; H. W. Bennetts, W; Harper, R. Keays, W. J. Myers. G, 
Wilson, A, G, Ris; Uraidla and Summertown — J. Murfitt, J. D. A. 
Drinkwater ; Penong — W. Bennier, A. P. Grad ; Elbow Hill — H. Zeik ; 
Riverton — F. Wait, S. Wait, J. W, Kirk, F. W. Wuttke; Coonalpyn— 
H. Watson; Goode — B. W. Watson; Coomooroo — ^W. Robertson, N, S. 
Lillicrapp; Blackheath — Ray Talbot; Willowie — D. 0. Tilbrook, P. 
Starkey ; Renmark — A. G. Alexander ; Crystal Brook — R, P, Penton, 
J. J. Dridan, H. K. Dridan; Cummins— W. A. Hockley; Blackwood— 
W. Conlon, E. Sullivan, H, Wescomb, H. Jones; Clanfield — J. Perry, 
C. Moyle; Glencoe — C. Childs, P, S. Mitchell; Claypan Bore — G. A. 
Northcott ; Parrakie — J. Clark ; Mundalla — A. D. Low, R. Wiese, G. 
llillier; Frances — Alb, Barrett; Borrika — R. B. Kalms, B. 0. Zibel; 
Butler — D. P. Butler, W. 0. E, Treasure, N. G. Stewart, S. E. Oster- 
berg ; Rosenthal — J. M. L. Carroll, B. Howell, J. Neumann ; Renmark— 
R. P. Penton; Mount Barker — P. F. Liebelt, J. F. Liebelt, C. Liebelt; 
Green Patch — K. J. Hyde, P. T. Cockrnm; Port Elliot— H. Smith; 
Wirrabara — Jas. Hayes. 


A GOOD RECOVERY. 

The somew'hat surprising recovery of a middle-aged ewe which, 
although able to move about all right, when caught showed a large open 
abscess in udder, is reported by a correspondent. Through the opening 
a full grown decomposing lamb was drawn. The animal then got up 
and ran away, and a fortnight later w’as found with a bowel protruding 
through the same hole. This was pushed in and sewn in, and the ewe 
made good recovery. The Yeterinary Lecturer comments that this 
is one of those somewhat rare cases in which rupture of the uterus 
occurs and necrosis of the abdominal wall follows. As a rule peritonitis 
sets in and the ewe dies. The lesson here is that nature treats even 
alarming conditions very well sometimes. 
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lines and points in. relation to the syMm^ry 

OF THE HORSE. 

[All address delivered at the Annual Agricultural Bureau Congress bjr 
F. E. PuACB, B.Sc., M.R.A.S.E., &e., Government Veterinary Lecturer.] 

Lines and points may sound more like a dissertation on railway 
matters than an address on veterinary subjects, and who should blame 
a “vet.” in these days of motor traction if his mind becomes a little 
anticipatory on. such lines. The lines and points now to be considered , 
are, however, those of the horse, and this address is the outcome of a - 
ijuizzieal remark made some timd ago, when on being asked to justify' 
iny opinion on a certain animal, I had to admit he was my fancy be- 
cause he was — a woman’s reason, perhaps, but not to be despised on 
that account. Counsel for the other side being no better able than my- 
self to justify their choice adopted the ancient device of “no case, 
abuse the other side,” and said that a scientific opinion should be 
capable of being supported by mathematical facts. Hence this attempt 
to cabin, crib, confine the illimitable of equine beauty within the 
bounds of lines such as described on. the opening page of a geometry 
book, and as one who tries to think correctly. I have misgivings at the 
outset that the attempt will be no more successful than dogma and 
creed have been in defining the limitless. But it stands to reason that 
ail eye for a horse and judgment must have some basis, often only 
empirical and unconscious, none the less valuable for that, often it is 
to be feared -based on an overmastering personality asserting itself, 
generally on the careful avoidance of former mistakes, and sometimes 
by the comparative method. None of these require the callipers and 
rule, but all of them will benefit if a standard can be found by which 
to measure. For, as Lord Kelvin said, “Accurate and minute measure 
meiit seems to the non-scientific imagination a less lofty and dignified 
work than the looking for something new. But nearly all the grandest 
discoveries of science have been the reward of accurate measurement 
and patient, long-continued, labor in the .minute sifting of numerical 
results.” 

And here I would warn my hearers that I am not going to attempt 
to formulate such standard, merely to suggest that such exists, and 
may in future yearaJbe as accessible to the horseman as the scale of the 
Ilabcoek or Gerbejr test is to the dairyman. In the measurements, to 
follow I make no apolr^y for quoting the metric system. . I do so be-' 
cause the newspapers of to-day use it freely in their war reports ; be- 
cause it is the franca, the esperanto of scientific men ; because 
m the near future we shall all use itpand because I am going to quote 
0/ 
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freely froiji Prench observers. Then, too, 10 centimetres are within 
a very small fraction of an inch the horseman’s measure, the hand; so 
by the extremely simple method of cutting off the last figure,- quota- 
, tions in centimetres can be thought of in hands. . 

As I am addressing a mixed audience I must ask permission to ex- 
plain a few scientific terms that I shall be obliged to use, for though 
many will be quite acquainted "with them, others may not be, and with- 
out an understanding of them my remarks may not be as clear as might 
be wished. 

The Centre op Gravity. 

The first is the centre of gravity. All the particles of a body may 
be Considered as so many small parallel forces having the same purpose 
and the same direction ; their total sum is the weight of the body, and 
their result applied-to one point is the centre of gravity. The vertical 
pressure of the centre of gravity to the ground is called the line of 
gravitation. The whole thing seemed simple enough to Sir Isaac New- 
ton when the apple fell on his nose, and doubtless on reflection he 
realised that the centre of gravity is not the middle of a body, but is 
drawn nearer to the parts which weigh the most. 

Now, in a horse it is not the easiest task to locate the centre of 
gravity because of the continual movement of the organs, their vary- 
ing consistency, and so forth, but many careful, experiments have been 
carried out, and the Tod Sloan seat has been evolved on account of 
them. 

Speaking generally of the horse at rest, his centre of gravi^ may be 
found at the intersection of a vertical line that would be near the 
eighth rib, and pass through the gristle at the end of his breastbone, 
and a horizontal line that might be drawn from the point of the shoul- 
der to the lower part of the upper third of his thigh bone, the lines, 
of course, passing through his bulk. The weight of the horse’s fore end 
is about one-ninth greater than the hind, and the position of the head 
causes the weight of the fore extremity to differ from that of the hind 
by 10 kilos. Long necks give more weight to the fore extremity than 
short, strong ones. Movements, load, and formation of the withers all 
tend to alter the point of the centre of gravity. The distribution of 
weight in a cob. l.SOh. (15h.h.) will illustrate this; — Live weight, 
445K. ; Fr., 260K. ; hind, 185K, ; Diff., 75K. 

Equilibrium and B.vse of Support. 

The next terms to consider are equilibrium and base of support. 
Equilibrium in mechanics is the state of a body induced by the forces 
which destroy one another or which' are annulled by a resistance. In 
animals the body seldom rests upon the ground by a continued surface, 
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it is supported by four columns, the- limbs.. The ’polygon or plot 
formed by the lines joining the four points which touch- the ground at 
rest represents the base of support. It is sometimes a triangle, some- 
times a line, and may be only a point. 

But whatever the form and extent of the base of support, it is neees- 
sar}' in order to obtain equilibrium that the line of gravitation meet 
the ground within this base. The equilibrium will be so much more 
stable as the base of support becomes larger, the centre of gravity 
lower, and the line of gravitation nearer the centre of the base. 

Ill the figure, if the centre of gravity is displaced irom A to C, hav- 
ing reached the point C, the slightest oscillation of one side or the other 
CC' for example wdll cause the line of gravitation to come outside of 
(ho base and provoke a fall. In stable talk, a heavy horse on spindle 
shanks that come out of one hole will have an unstable equilibrium. 
As the base of support has the form of an elongated rectangle with the 
horse at rest, the displacement of the centre of gravity from front to 
back will be much less dangerous to equilibrium than displacements 
which take place from side to side when the line of gravitation is 
moved much more easily from its base of support. 

This explains why falls at a rapid pace hardly ever occur on the 
straight, but nearly always at the turn. It explains why the ambling 
horse, moving two legs on one side together, goes faster and falls more 
frequently than the trotter, which moves diagonal legs. Why the 
jumper, greatly displacing his centre of' gravity falls so frequently, 
and why sideslips are so dangerous. 

The instability of equilibrium gives the measure of speed. If from 
the fact of its displacements or from its situation being more or less 
raised, it is carried outside the base of support, it will cause the limbs 
to he displaced with a greater rapidity to support the body, as the fall 
is mote imminent. The racehorse lengthens his body, extends his head 
and neck, and stretches himself out so as to bring the centre of gravity 
in advance of the movement as far as possible. The circus ring, of 
the same diameter from the days of the Caesars till now, is a real help 
to the old horse cantering round; he could not do his tricks on the 
straight, for the slightest lateral displacement of the centre of gravity 
"onld bring him to the ground. 

-'The Lever. 

The lever is the next piece of mechanism to consider ; it is defined 
as a rigid inextensible rod supported on a. fixed point. Though num- 
bers of forces may act upon it they can always be reduced to two, and 
tbe machine Will be in equilibrium when the resultant of the forces 
"hieli move it is annulled by the reaction of the point of support; if 
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equilibrium does'not result tfie effect will be an action of the lever rod 
around the fixed point. The bones are the lever rods of the body, the 
forces that act on them are the muscles. 

A contracting muscle draws its two ends nearer-to its centre. As a 
rule each end is fastened to a distinct bone, and bones are not all 
equally movable, hence every muscle has a fixed and movable insertion, 
the latter being on the bone that moves most. But as muscles move 
under direction of the will, a movable insertion can become a fixed one, 
and vice versa, as in the case of the muscle that -runs from the. arm to 
the head, which at one moment may lift the arm to strike,- and at the 
next bring the head round to bite. The volume of the muscles gives 
the measure of their force; their length that of speed. 

Again the study of levers teaches us that the paths described by the 
lever arms are in direct ratio to their length, since they describe cir- 
cumferences which are to each other as their radii. So that if one of 
the forces act upon an arm shorter than another, the longer will tra- 
verse a more considerable path. The point of support is nearly always 
on a level with the joint of the fixed bone, and is the centre of move- 
ment, the power is always applied at the mobile insertion of the motor 
muscle, and the resistance is at a variable point where the obstacles to 
the displacement of the mobile bone act. 

According to the relative position of these three points we recognise 
three classes of lever; — First — Where the fixed point is between the 
power and the resistance as in the case of the muscles which stretch 
out the head. It is essentially the lever of extension, and it is also a 
lever of speed for the arm of resistance is always the longer. Second— 
The class of levers where the resistance is between the power and the 
fixed point are levers of force but not of speed, for the path of resis- 
tance cannot be as long as that of power. This class of lever is found 
in the muscles of the shoulder and haunch. Third— The class with the 
pow'er between the fixed point and the resistance is the lever of speed 
and of flexion ; it is the most common lever in the body, and examples 
occur in the flexor muscles of the limbs. ' 

But in the horse’s body it is almost impossible to analyse the move- 
ments of the muscles as they all interact one upon the. other, while the 
movements of the joints represent a multitude of movements of in- 
clined planes. 

The Limbs. 

The limbs are the supports and natural motors of the body; and the • 
jointed columns of which they consist are naturally classed as a front 
pair and a hind pair. They consist of large masses bf~mfiisoIe at the 
top, and gradually diminish to mere skin and bone as they go down, 
an arrangement which disseminates and attenuates the combined 
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actions of the weight and the vfloeity, for if they were dothed with 
muscle right down, their weight would be eseessiye and the step heavy 
and slow, both because of the size of the limbs and the lowering of the 
centre of gravity. 

The front pair of limbs are a little in advance of and close to the 
centre of gravity, their principal work is to support the. body and 
disperse concussion. As propellers they only come into play in moving 
a heavy load at a slow pace, when the forelegs slanting backwards give ' 
a push at the collar. This is brought about by the extension of all 
their articular angles when the toes are fixed into the ground, as may 
be seen by the slide a horse takes if the ground at this point of support 
gives way. Else the front leg is just a column of support, and an 
apparatus of dispersion and compensation for which double function it 
is remarkably well attached, fixed to the side by muscles and fibrous 
tissues, all its articular angles are wide open with the one at the knee 
always in evidence. It opposes to the body weight and locomotor mote- ' 
merits resistances, mainly mechanical, whose passiveness eases muscu- 
lar strain, by means chiefly of the bones, ligaments, and tendons. The 
hind limbs differ much from the front both in construction and func- 
tion. They do less in support of the body, and are joined firmly by 
a bony joint to the bones which form the main column of the back- 
bone. 

By the movements of their different segments they push against the 
trunk, communicating force or velocity by the obliteration of their 
angles, As the muscles have to contract to oppose the closing of the 
angles of locomotion they are bigger and more numerous than those of 
the foreleg, and while doing their duty as supports their main work 
is to propel. They act with most ease and power against the trunk 
when their line of direction points obliquely downwards and back- 
wards. When at the beginning of a pull they are more forward and 
under the body, a position that is very transitory, they are only bal.- 
aneing the body preparatory to the big push off. 

The Mechanism op Impulsion. 

Whichever legs we examine, the impulsive force, when they are act- 
ing as a support, is brought about by an extension of the bony seg- 
ments, and the various sets of muscles support the limb in' the same 
"ay that shrouds do a mast, thus there is no waste of power, while the 
airangements of muscles and tendons in the hind limbs is such that 
one articular angle, cannot be extended without at the same moment 
opening all the others, producing a process of force- accumulation whicli 
"hen carried to excess results in those spasmodic early movements 
^nown as stringhall, these sudden and energetic spasms are noted orily 

in the hind limbs.--! ■' ' ' " 
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This sketch of the equilibrium of the horse will naturally bring the 
mind to the proportions of the beast, which in general form will always 
be similar, though infinitely varied in detail, enabling one to group 
classes such as the thoroughbred and the shire and to discriminate in 
the show' ring the winner from the waster, and lead us to talk about 
the horse that is all in one piece or the beast which is only thrown 
together. The public eye is often more pleased with a podgy, shining 
cob than W'ith the long projecting lines, well marked muscles, strong 
limbs, roomy chest, broad joints, and open nostrils of a Carbine. 
Though the man in the street is never willing to allow his judgment 
to be at fault, he is a better judge of points than of lines as a rule. 

The Difficulty. 

How to overcome this difficulty has been the theme of writers dating 
back more than 500 years, belonging to every nation, and each pro- 
ducing a slide-rule method which will enable one to run a tape over a 
beast and apprise his form and value; no one has succeeded in the 
task, and I do not intend to compete. Saint-Bel, the French founder 
of my alma mater at Camden Town, eanie very near it with his mea- 
surements of Eclipse, taking the head as unit, but unfortunately he 
vitiated his deductions by an incorrect value of that unit, but there are, 
as he demonstrated, relations between the measurements of different 
parts of the body that materially help both eye and judgment, and 
to be exact in the latter one has not only to seek the relationships, but 
accurately estimate the differences, the method generally adopted by 
the judge, and infinitely more difficult than the mere mechanical mea- 
suring of relationships. 

Taking as unit of measurement the head from the poll to the ex- 
tremity of the upper lip when the animal is standing square and his 
head parallel to the slope of his shoulders, measured by callipers rather 
than the tape, because of the inequalities of surface, and considering our 
subject in flat profile we shall find that the length of the head almost 
exactly equals the distance — (1) Prom the back to the beUy, NO (thick- 
ness of horse). (2) From the top of the withers to the point of the 
shoulder, HE. (3) Prom the upper fold of the stifle joint to the point 
of the hock, J'J. (4) Prom the point of the hock to the ground, JK. 
(5) Prom the hind upper corner of the shoulder blade to the point of 
the haunch, D'D. (6) From the end of the breastbone to the fetlock 
joint, MI (above this in thoroughbreds and large horses, below in 
small, and in the middle in medium). (7) From the upper fold of 
the stifle joint to the summit of the croup, but very often less. 

Two and a half heads give:— (1) The height of the withers H from 
ground. (2) The height of the top of the croup from the gpx>und. 
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(3) Very often from the point of the shoulder to the point of the 

buttock, EP. 

The length of the croup, from the point of the haunch to that of the 
buttock, DP is always less than that of the head by 5cm. to 10cm. It 
is frequently the measure from the poll to the angle of the lips. The 
width from haunch to haunch is practically the same as its length or 
(1 very little wider. The croup DP is found four times in the same 
IjQi-se — (1) Prom the point of the buttock to the lower fold of the stifle 
joint, PP- (2) The width of the bottom of the neck, SX. (3) Prom 
the bottom of 'the neck to the angle of the lower jaw, XQ. (4) From 
the nape of the neck to the nostril or angle of the lip, nn'. 

Half a head applies to several measurements: — (1) Prom the angle 
of the jaw to the arch of the eye, the thickness of the head, PQ. (2) 
From the throat to the arch of the neck, QL. (3) Prom the lower part 
of the knee to the coronet, TT. (4) Prom the bottom of the hock to 
the fetlock, VU. (5) The length, of the arm, from the point of the 
shoulder to the elbow joint. 

Having taken the head as unit it will he well to view it in profile for 
the relationships of its proportions. That of an average medium 


draught would give the following measurements ; — 

Length, AB from poll to end of lips O.GOra. 

Thickness, CD, from angle of jaw, half head . . . . O.SOm. 

Width of neck, IH, half head 0.30m, 

Inner corner of eye to upper nostril, OR O.SOm. 

Poll to inner comer of eye, AO . . . . ' 0.22m. 

Thickness of head, PQ 0.22m. 

QO and PG 0.22m. 

PE middle face to spine maxillary 0.10m. 


The line BE, from the end of the lips to the maxillary spine, is c(iual 
1o EP, from the maxillary spine to the opening of the ear on the skull ; , 
to H6, from the insertion of the throat to the angle of the lips ; QR, 
from the max. fis. to upper nostril ; QB, from max. fis. to end of lip ; 
OD, from inner corner eye to curve of jaw ; OH, eye to throat. 

Often equality exists between OB, eye to lip; AH, poll to throat; 
HB, throat to lip. 

Looking at head in front, the greatest width is AB, the extreme 
points of the arches over the eyes ; this width is 0.22ra. It is also equal 
to AC or BC, arch to poll ; AD, poll to middle face ; DE to end of lip. 

Prom the skull opening of the ear to max. spine, GP, is the same 
as PE ; GC equals one-sixth of the head, or lOem. ; AG is a little longer, 
Hem. 

PI, between the two max. spines is 18cm., and equals GO ; PR, max. 
spine to nostril; PP, inax. spine to orbit; G, to tip of ear; PQ, from 
*npfa orbit to intersection of ear on poll. 
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CO equals OT and PS; TT equals PO; the width between the nostrils 
is that of the knee, or the width between the ears at the poll;'MN, the 
lips is i AB, a little more than nostrils. 

With regard to the limbs, mathematicians have from time to time 
tried to establish a parallelism and similarity of articular angles be- 
tween the fore and hind legs, which though curiously enough, may 
work out an average satisfactory to the mathematical mind, would give 
us an average horse that would combine the make and shape of the 
blood and draught, which in' practice would result in racehorse quar- 
ters and shire horse legs and other anomalies of a similar character. 

The technique of the determination of the articular angles is out- 
side the scope of this paper, but it may be accomplished by an ordi- 
nary blackboard compass with a protractor attached,, or more perma- 
nently by the use of distinctive wafers, black or whitej according to 
the color of the horse, attached to the skin over the articular centres, 
and taking a photograph. This method has the advantage of enabling 
one to compare the various angles and measurements, as they are all 
secured under like circumstances of position. Such a • procedure 
naturally gives more stability to the judgment than a single glance of 
the eye can afford. This may be demonstrated schematically, -as fol- 
lows;— Take a foreleg with its axis of movement. 

The heights a, b, c, of the segments which do' not themselves lie 
parallel with the vertical line, are the sides of as many rectangular 
triangles whose hypothenuse and one of the adjacent angles are known, 
so by common trigonometrical formulae — 
a “ 0.41m. sin. 60 = 0.35507m. 
b = 0,31m. sin. 55 = 0.35394m. 
c == 0.17m. sin. 60 = 0.14722m. 

Add the values of a, b, e, thus obtained to those of the vertical seg- 
ments, those which lie parallel in their actual length with the vertical 
line ; add to this 0.12 for the thickness of the skin shoe and hoof with 
cartilages in joints, and we have — 


Shoulder, a 

Arm, b 

Forearm 


. ,0.35507m. - 
. 0.25394m. 

Knee 



Shin . . 


0 24000m 

Pastern and foot, c . . . . 
Hoof, shoe, &c 

• • r • 4 • 

. 0.M722m. 

. 0.1200Qm. 



1.52623®. 
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The same calculations applied to the hind leg give the values of 
a, b, e, d. 

a = 0.26ni. sin. 35 = 0.14912m. 
b = 0.39m. sin. 80 = 0.38407m. 
c = 0.36m. sin. 70 = 0.33828m. 
d = 0.17m. sin. 65 — 0.15407m. 

This will give us the vertical height of the hind leg calculated from the 
normal length and inclination of the segments — 


Haimch, a 0.14912m. 

Thigh, b 0.38407m. 

Leg, c 0.33828m. 

Hock 0.08000m. 

Shin 0.28000m. 

Pastern and foot, d 0.15407m. 

Summit of croup and haunch . . . . . . 0.02000m. 

Skin, hoot, &c 0.05000m. 


1.45554m. 


The degree of opening of the articular angles has a marked influence 
nn the development of speed, so one must note the following points ; — 

(1) The angles are alternately closed and opened during locomo- 
tion, their closing should shorten the limb as preparing for consider- 
abie extension. Their opening, as it lengthens the limb should move 
(he foot as far as possible from its original position in order that the 
step may have great length and the push forward last as long as pos- 
sible. 

(2) The extent of the action of a joint is intimately dependent on 
the position of the bones which form it, when at rest. Speaking gene- 
rally their separation increases it, and it grows less as they approach. 

(3) In order that the movement of a joint may produce the greatest 
amount of useful effects, the rays of the angle must be separated in a 
very oblique direction, not in the vertical or approaching the vertical, 
the movement must be forward, not upward. Compare the knee action 
of a thoroughbreed and a park brougham horse. 

(4) The degree of inclination of the locoraotory segments is there- 
fore capable of influencing the action of the articular angles in two 
ways— either by modifying its extent or its efficiency. The obliqueness 
of these segments should therefore satisfy this double requirement, 
Minely, increase the efficacy of the action of a joint without diminish: 
'ng its extent. 

(5) To do this the upper parts of the limhs, the shoulder and 
ofoup, little movable, should tend rather towards the horizontal in 
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order to acquire more length without unduly inoShsing the height, to 
facilitate the back and fro movement of the lower parts of the legs 
allowing them to freely extend them^lves to cover the ground and 
give a good push. This horizontal position of the shoulder and cronp 
implies in fast horses a greater closing of the upper angles, which in 
draught horses will he more open because of the greater rigidity of the 
limbs required in pulling. 

(6) The lower segments, much more movable, are all the better for 
having, when at rest, only a slight oblique inclination, which brings 
them nearer to the vertical line passing through their centre of move- 
ment, because then the action of their articular angles develops the 
greatest amount of motion, in other words, there is much less wear 
and tear. 

( 7 ) There is no direct equality between the angles of the fore and 
hind limbs, but there is a tendency to equality in the following angles, 
the shoulder and thigh; the arm and stifle; fore and hind pasterns. 

(8) All things being equal, the fast horse has his locomotory angles, 
upper and lower, less open than the draught horse, because of the 
greater slope of his shoulder, croup, and pasterns. While the other 
angles are more open and the segments a little longer, especially the 
shins. 

( 9 ) The importance of the angles lies in the fact that their disposi- 
tion establishes or otherwise more favorable conditions for the develop- 
ment of force. 

The judge has to apply these principles by means of a rapid glance, 
and does so by estimating the closure of the angle of the shoulder, by 
Ihe slope and height of the shoulder. The angle of the hip by the 
straightness of the croup. We have seen that many common horses 
show the length of the head between the top of the croup and the 
upper fold of the stifle, while this is very rare in well-formed blood 
horses. Due most probably to the smaller hip angle in the blood. 
Having settled on a proper opening of the upper angles the lower 
ones can be judged by the regularity of equilibrium; for if the slope 
of the shoulder be good it is evident that the elbow will be in an ad- 
vantageous position, provided the forearm be almost vertical, and the 
fetlock and foot well placed in relation to the vertical line. While if 
the croup is right, the direction of the leg will be also, because the 
hock will have a proper relation to a plumb line tangent to it. The 
correct opening of the upper angles commands that of the lower if the 
legs are properly set on for the support of the body, and the bone seg- 
ments are the right length. The horse at rest will give an indication 
of his strength and speed. 
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Having diseusse^||^tain lines iu. detailed portions of the horse, we 
„ill now take -what Trilby called the “all-together,” the “ensemble” of 
our allies. When a man ^ts ^ut to build a motor, the vehicle upon 
whieli the engine is mounted has to comply with certain conditions of 
length, and width, and the same relationship applies in the case 
of the horse, only Nature lays them down instead of the engineer. 

The height of a horse is usually measured in his normal standing 
position from the top of the withers or eroup, which points may be 
upon a horizontal line or on different levels, and the horse is said to be 
high or low in front according to the corresponding height of the croup. 
X lowering of some centimetres at the withers brings more load on to 
the front legs, and in^rferes with his equilibrium and speed, draw- 
backs which increase in proportion to the burden carried on the back, 
which is often added to the horse’s own bulk. The region of the 
withers is more exposed on account of its prominence to bruises and 
wounds, especially from the saddle. While if the croup is low the 
liimhiuartcrs, wanting in action, have to use greater efforts, and the 
hocks go wTong. Such disastrous effects are only noticed when the 
inequality between the front and hindquarters is very nrarked, when 
it is slight they are little noticed, but still should be, for the cavalry 
horse, the pack horse, and the dray horse, always heavily loaded, will 
show the effects of being low in fropt much sooner than the racehorse, 
coach-horse, or trotter. In these, speed being the main desideratum, 
suffer much more from a defect in the hindquarters. 

The hunter and the steeplechaser often have the croup considerably 
liigher than the withers wi^ advantage. In such cases the over- 
loading of the front legs is compensated for by the relative lightness of 
the forequarters and the power and great length of the hindquarters. 
In them as with the hare, the hind limbs are carried well under the 
trunk, and their footprints -are much beyond those of the front feet, 
the croup, loins, and boilbs of the hack are well developed, and the 
shoulder very oblique. One never sees a horse three heads high, excep- 
tionally they may be 2|, but the usual thing is, as has been shown; 2^. 

The sum of the height is composed of the factors of body and legs, 
8Bd it they are not accurately adjusted there results a very serious 
defect in the working of the living machine. The length of the body 
from point of shoulder to buttock is normally 2^ heads, and very alight 
differences from this standard are quickly appreciable to the eye, a 
tkiee-head length would look like a snake. But this line of length is no 
eriterion of the shortness, of the hack and loins which governs the 
strength and fitness to properly utilise the push of the hindquarters. 
To estimate this, two factors l&ve to he considered — (1) the length of 
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the spine; (2) the length, direction, and relativg situation of the 
shoulder and croup. ' 

It is clear that the point of the shoulder and that of the buttock will 
be still more distant from each other as they belong respectively to 
regions longer, more inclined, and more separated; This may be judged 
by the distance between the hind angle of the blade bone and the angle 
of the haunch, which we have already seen is the length of a head in a 
well-formed horse. If it exceeds this it is so ’because the loins are too 
long, or from the position of the shoulder and croup, conditions which 
may be easily ascertained, and it follow's that the horse which has the 
greatest separation between the hind angle of the scapula and the 
haunch will have the longest spine, and be likely to become chink- 
backed. But an excess in length does not%lways imply a like condi- 
dition of the backbone, but to the relative positions of the shoulder 
blade and croup, so that no hard and fast line can be laid down, and 
compensations have to be estimated from the appearance .of the “all- 
together. ” 

Measurements would lead us to believe that a perfect horse should 
be square, height and length should be eqUSl, and yet this nuggety 
type is the very ohe which most good judges turn down from personal 
reasons which it would be hard to analyse. But such conformation 
forms a good base from which to point out certain results which follow 
abnormal deviations from it. 

Let us vary the height of a well-formed horse without altering the 
relations previously existing between his body and limbs, he will at 
once seem too short, the centre of gravity has been raised without en- 
larging the base of support, the t»dy wilA overweight the legs, which 
will have become longer without increasing the speed, because he will 
overreach. We have a locomotive unstable in equilibrium, weak in its 
parts, made taller to go faster, and failing to do so became of imper- 
fect adjustment of mechanism, a narrow, talljforging, stumbling weed. 

We get on better if we lower the height, sml leaving other relation- 
ships unaltered; our horse, however, now seems too long. We have 
lowered the centre of gravity, widened the base of support relatively, 
made the equilibrium more stable and the legs shorter, and though they 
will not now interfere they will be wanting in extent of movement and 
in power. The motor will be heavy, massive, and slow^ 

Identical conclusions would be reached if instead of varying the 
height we changed the normal relations of length and, height. Excess 
of length would produce the same effect as if the body were too low, 
with the added defect of a chink back, a horse unfit for saddle, ramb-, 
ling in gait, and constantly crossing his legs. Such are the results to 
which extremes lead. ' 
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Beginning with the idea that long limbs are necessary for speed, and ' 
that they should act on a long body, many people think that fast 
horses are longer than they are high, which is by no means the ease. 
This hasl)een proved by measurements of such well-known types as the 
Russian Orloff, the Arab, the American trotter, and the English 
thoroughbred. Excess in length amounting to the trifling amounts of 
1cm., 2cm., 3cm., 4cm., or 5cm., is the exception, equality o» even 
similar excess in height being the rule. For slow work this just mean 
remains a fortiori the same. 

Width depends mainly on the muscular development of the breast, 
chest, and croup, and may be judged by viewing the horse from the 
front, the back, and from above when he is in harness. Naturally in 
the draught horse it is a quality of considerable value, as also in the 
coach horse ; but in the racer, for instance, it can well be overdone, for 
it would increase the wejght of the body, already somewhat high, it 
would lessen the stability of the equilibrium without increasing speed, 
and would overweight the legs. 

In this class of horse, of which Carbine may be taken as an excellent 
though somewhat exaggerated specimen, one prefers a large develop- 
ment of skeleton, especially behind, remarkable in Carbine’s case, a 
long chest, and dense firm muscles. From behind forward the horse 
must be wedge-shaped, that is croup much wider than chest, and if he 
inclines to height at the withers the power of the hindquarters will 
lessen the defect. Want of width gives us the lanky weed, whose front 
legs seem to come out of one hole and his hind ones, instead of being 
developed, appear to be just split. 

The component elements of the height are the body and the limbs, 
their relation is not constant, and therefore must be considered. This 
relationship gives us a general division of horses into motors of speed 
and motors of power, otherwise light and draught, in light horses the 
limbs are proportionately longer, in draught shorter. There must be a 
good development of body, for in it are the organs of life such as the 
heart, digestive organs, and so forth;. and if there is apparent want of 
proportion between the body and limbs the latter are most likely to be 
defective, for the veriest tyro is quick to perceive the defects of the' 
narrow-chested, herring-gutted beast which cannot endure or obtain 
nourishment from its food. Thus the body must descend some cms. 
below the elbow at the end of the breastbone,, the ribi well arched, 
widening as they run back, the chest a head wide in its middle ; well 
developed rounded belly, also a head deep from back to middle. The 
limbs must he in proportion, for large wheels moved by a strong crank 
are no good to a locomotive if its boiler, and piston are incapable of 
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moving them; while on the otha- hand the best of bodies is powerless 
■with weak ill-adjusted wheels, without force, without solidity, without 
speed, it will soon wear out, be it horse or motor. 

One may see the type in advertisements of liniments, &c. ; narrow, 
weak arms, legs, knees, hoeks, and fetlocks, tendons weak, and muscles 
small. The fault can be checked, for between girth and pastern in an 
ordinafy beast it will be a head ’s length ; a little longer in a large 
horse, a little less in a small one. 

The lines and points are those at rat ; it would be wearisome to add 
the physiological value of the nerve impetus to the muscle, fibre, or the 
counterbalance of excess in one direction on weakness in another, the 
isolated value of a line, or the individual worth of a point. 

In another system, the author of which is McGillivray, the 
tape is • brought in - to aid the eye, and laid from poll to 
buttock, a B. Sections of this will give certain constants, e.g., 
V B, the front of the withers to the buttock will be the height, y 5. 
The point of the shoulder to the haunch £ •» will .equal the haunch to 
the hack of the hock, « 0. The back K X, is half a K, the poll to the 
withars. While a K equals the distance from the point of the shoulder 
to the fold of the flank above the stifle, £ pt. If one takes the callipers 
and compares these lines with some of those already laid down an.in- 
teresting agreement will be noticed, showing that different, observers 
approaching the subject from various points of view coincide in their 
lines, and enable one to some extent to^udge that — 

So did this horse excel a common one 

In shape, in courage, color, pace, and bone. 

Round-hoofed, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long; 

Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide, 

High crest,.. short ears, straight legs and passing strong; 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide. 

Look, what a horse should have, he did not lack. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Bandford & Co., Limited, report on November Ist: — 

Butter. — It is pleasing to be able to report that the sale to the Imperial Govern* 
ment of the Australian surplus butter has been hnalised ou a basis of 1511. per 
ewt. f.o.b. for first grade, and less Is. per cwt. per point below 90 grade. This is 
greatly relieving the minds of producers through the whole of the Commonwealth. 
Jn South. Australia production substantially increased during October, and as 
practically no hot weather was experienced, there has been nothing to affect 
either condition or quality of the 'butter. The ruling rates at the last auction of 
the month were “Alfa,” Is. 3Jd.; “Primus,” Is. 3d.; third-grade creamery, 
Is. 0|d. to Is. Id.; choice separators and dairies, Is. O^d. to Is. l^d.; fair quality, 
ll^d. to Is.; store and collectors^ lid. to Hid. per lb. 

Eggs. — Records are being established in the quantities of eggs coming forward, 
aiul pieklers and manufacturers having been busily putting away, the market has 
kept nicely cleared. Values, however, were a little weaker in sympathy with the 
lower prices in the Eastern States, at the close of the month hen- selling *at 7d.j 
I luck, 8d. per dozen. 

Cheese. — Large parcels have been coming to hand, and the absence of freight 
to Western Australia has caused stocks to accumulate somewhat. Howevernit is 
understood that negotiations are^now in progress for the sale of surplus cheese to 
the Imperial Government. Quotations are from 8id. to 9d. for large* to loaf. 

Honey continues a very scarce line, last season ’s take being practically cleared, 
and 5d. per lb. is readily obtainable for all prime samples. Beeswax saleable at 
Is. 9d. per lb. 

Almonds. — Only a few offering, Brandis being worth Is. Id.; mixed softshells. 
Is.; hardshells, Tjd.; kernels, Is. lid. per lb. 

Bacon. — The warmer weather has stimulated demand for this line, with values 
well maintaining for sides and middles, while hams show a firm advance. Best 
factory-cured sides, 9id,*to lOd.; bams, Is. to Is. Id. per lb. 

Live Poultry, — Farmers arc wisely sending in their surplus poultry in view of 
the good rates now ruling. Demand throughout the month has been exceptionally 
bi'isk, and nice clearances have been effect^ at satisfactory prices. Heavy-weight 
table roosters, 38. 3d. to 48. 6d. each; nice conditioned cockerels and plump hens, 
2s. 5d. to 38. 6d.) light birds, Ss. 2d. to 2s. 6d.; ducks, 28. to Ss.; geese, 48. to 58.; 
pigeons, 9id.; turkeys, from 8d. to lid. per U>. live weight for fair to good table 
birds. 

Potatoes. — The past month has witnessed the complete exhaustion of potato sup- 
jilies in the Mount Gambler and Milficent districte, and with the exception of a 
few locally grown new potatoes the Adelaide market is now depending on supplies 
from the Ballarat district. .Prices have substantially advanced in sympathy with rise 
ill Victorian market. Onions. — ^Locally grown new onions are now offering in fair 
(juantities, but they are not yet sufficiency dry for sending long distances, so that 
there is still demand for old seaeon’s samples. Potatoes, £7 per ton, and onions 
£23 per ton on rails Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 

REPORT FOR MONTH OF OCTOBER. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers: — 

Booborowie. — Weather — Hea\ 7 ^ thunderstorms have been prevalent during the 
month; one lasted for three days. The lightning and thunder were very severe. 
The rainfall for this month has exceeded any previous October since 18&7, when 
records were first kept here.. Crops have improved greatly, and a few of the early 
varieties are just showing in head. A fair yield of wheat may be expected off 
fallowed land, but very few crops are suitable for hay. Natural feed has grown 
very well the last fortnight, but is not rank and strong as was the case last year. 
Stock are looking very well, and the district is fairly heavily stocked. Pests — 
Rabbits are numerous and giving much work to the farmers. Miscellaneous — Fal- 
lowing is practically finished; the area of fallow is not as much as it should be, 
but the wet winter hindered the work. 

Eyre’i Peninsula — The weather has been seasonable, wdth a comparatively 
greater amount of thundery conditions than is usual for the month of the year. 
Light rains were recorded on 10 occasions, and a hea ^7 tliunderstorm was regis- 
tered on the 20th instant. Altogether IZO points have been recorded, which is a 
little above the average for the past three years. The total rainfall of the year 
(19iin.) to date speaks well for a record in these parts. Winds have not been 
quite so severe this month as last October, and crops are at present standing 
comparatively well. Red rust is showing rather thickly on the flag, especially of 
the -later sown wheats; not much is as yet affecting the heads. Loose smut is 
plentiful. A few odd patches of take-all are noticeable on land carrying the 
second crop. Generally crops arc heading very well. Peed is even more plentiful 
than last season, and grass seeds are becoming a nuisance. Stock are in tip-top 
condition. Flies have lately been noticed greatly troubling stock. 

Eybyholite. — The weather has been beautifully mild with reg\ilar falls of ram. 
being just sufficient to keep the ground in good working order, and entirely Buite<l 
to the seeding of the spring-sown crops. Crops — What crop there is in these 
districts'is now making growth, and oats are showing out in ear. Most of the 
barley sown was seeded early in this month or late in September; it has generally 
come away well. The seeding of summer crops is well forward. Natural Feed — 
There is an abundance of natural feed, wliich is now at its best; ,it is perhaps a 
record year in the matter of feed in the back country. Stock aro uniformly in good 
order. Miscellaneous — Fallowing operations are in progress, and shearing is 
general. 

Turrctfield. — Weather — The weatlier’ conditions during the mouth were very 
changeable. Quite a numbei- of thunderstorms were experienced, and some hail- 
storms were recorded. There were no frosts, and the rain (186 points) for the 
month considerably benefited the crops. Crops have made very rapid headway, and 
the early varieties of wheat are out in head. There are slight traces of red rust, 
but so far no damage has been done, the rust being confined to the flag. Clean 
crops are the exception rathen than the rule. Natural feed has come on wonder- 
fully, and there is an abundance of it. Stock are all looking well. Pests — The mice 
pfeuge is at an end; but there are still many rats, which are proving destructive 
and troublesome. Miscellaneous— Owing to tho late start they got farmers are 
still busy with fallowing operations, and the fallowed fields need considerable work- 
ing to keep down the weeds. Shearing has been completed, and a fairly good crop is 
reported. Most farmers are taking the precaution of dipping their sheep. 

Veitch. — Weather — Rainfall at Veitch for October up to date, 238 points; 
average for same month, 79 points. Crops — The weather conditions have suited 

' the crops in late sown fields, and in most cases they are making remarkable growth. 
The early sown wheats are very forward, and most varieties are showing red rust. 
Natural feed is good, but now is drying off a little. Stock are all in healthy 
condition. Pests — Rabbits are fairly thick, but the poison cart has reduced them 
in numbers. Miscellaneous — Haymaking operations are in progress in a few fields 
in the district. 
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rainPall table. 

The following figu]w«» from data 1>7 the GommonwealUi Meteorcdogi^ Depart-: . 

ment sliow Uie nm^ at the snbjbined sUtiona for tbe^month of and to the crt Octobo*, , 

19 ] 7 * also the atenge precipitation to tha end October, and the average annual rainfall. 

n» To ^ AT*|e. AT*ge. For To aid AVge. Ar’rai 

g^^Haa Oet., Oct., to end' Annual Station. Oct., Oct., to end Anm^ 

»»ug». ^ fttinfoll 1917. 1917, Oot. Bafniatl 


Fab Nobth aiid Uptkr Nome, 

OodB»datt» 0-10 4-51 410 

¥^001* 0-62 7-97 5-91 

hZoU 0-54 5-83 4-91 

Leiali’8 Creek ... 0-64 1029 «04 

0-65 10-83 7-51 

Bluimae '0-90 13-47 10-86 

Hookina 1-53 22-07 9-55 

Barter 1-33 23-65 10-43, 

Wilson 1-52 20-29 10-20 

Gordon 0-92 18-13 8-68 

Quom 1-46 18-86 12-07 

Port Augusta. . 1-99 12-82 8-17 

Port Augusta W,. 2-10 13-67 8-11 

Brueo . Ml 1*1«' 3 +9 

Hammond 2-02 19-06 9-76 

Wilmington 2-22 22-34 16-09 

Willoffie 1-36 18-64 10-18 

Melrose 2-85- 36-25 20-67 

Booleroo Centre. . 1-80 20-98 13-68 

PortOermein ... 1-67 15-15 11-00 

Wirrabara 2-46 30-05 17-06 

Appila 1-18 18-32 12-93 

Cradock 1-25 17-37 9-32 

Carrieton ...... . 1-96 21-18 9-44 

Johnburg 1-96 17-61 8-57 

Eurelia 1-45 21-15 11-23 

Orroroo 2-11 21-34 11-53 

Black Rock 1-63 20-02 10-45 


Nobth-Bist. 


Mannahill 

Cockbum 


1-72 

16-75 

_ 

1-38 

16-66 

8- 15 

1-52 

16-64 

7-08 

1-23 

13-81 

6-73 

0-96 

11-97 

6-94 

M8 

12-27 

6-55 

1-08 

14-18 

8-10 


Lowxb Nobih. 

Port Pine 2-64 I 17-5 

Bort Broughton . 2^ [ 

“‘“ra 2-63 ! 

'^towie 2*25 

Jamestown . J-Og 

Oladatone 3-11 „„ 

^8tal Brook,... 2-76 20-8 

«orgetown 3-70 27-0 

- 2-95 -20-8 

kedhill on o 


2-64 

17-55 

12-67 

2D7 

16-43 

14-80 

2-42 

21-51 

14-01 

2-63 

23*93 

10-19 

2-25 

21-20 

14-93 

2-06 

,24-54 

18-24 

3-11 

22-69 

13-99 

2-76 

20-85 

13-89 

3-70 

27-07 

1642 

2-95 

•20-89 

14-63 

3-48 

' . :V 

23-32 

i4'93 

- 


Lowxb Nobth— conltniud. 


Snaldinff 

3-96 

27-63 

17-23 

Qulnare* 

3-68 

26-28 

16-26 

BundnleerW.Wke. 

4*21 

27-11 

14-81 

Yacka 

3-33 

32-35 

13-46 

Koolunga 

3-88 

23-64 

13-94 

Snowtown 

2-57 

22-32 

17-58 

Brinkworth 

3-34 

24-04 

14-39 

Blyth 

2-67 

24-72 

14-61 

Clare 

3-56 

36-37 

21-90 

Min taro Central... 

4-06 

40-18 

20-15 

Watervale 

3-29 

40-21 

24-52 

Auburn 

3-50 

36-73 

21-00 

Hoyleton ....... 

2-66 

23-03 

15-79 

Balaklava 

1-85 

17-95 

1400 

Port Wakefield . . 

1-48 

16-56 

11-82 

Terowie 

2-21 

19-26 

11-49 

Yaroowie 

2-82 

21-59 

12.-02 

Hallett 

2-82 

20-33 

14-12’ 

Mount Bryan . . . 

3-21. 

21-10 

14-25 

Burra 

3-37 

23-15 

16-01 

Farrell’s Flat .... 

3-43 

25-00 

16-85 


WSST OP 

' Manoora 

Saddleworth .... 

Marrabel 

Eiverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamle; Bridge . . 

Kapunda ... 

Freeliog 

Greeno^ 

Tnuo 

Stockwell 

Nnriootpa 

Aogaston 

Taounda 

Lyndoch 

Williamstown . . 


Mdbbat BAHax. 
3-64 28-26 16-14 
3-27 25-96 17-49 
3-58 24-83 17-11 
2-80 29-28 18-35 

2- 70 23-10 15-li 

3- 59 23-67 14-33 

1- 76 18-96 14-60 

2- 82 24-88 17-71 
1-68 20-93 15-93 

1- 35 26-72 21-21 

2- 40 27-83 17-86 
2-70 25-15 16-95 
2-38 24-20 18-81 
2-56 28-57 19-95 
2-12 26-90 20-05 
2-25 28-08 20-66 
2-28 — ' — 


Adxuidx Plaihs, 

Midlala 1-68 17-18 I 

BoeeworUiy . .. .. 1-85 20-62 

Gawler... 2-29 23-03 

Two Wells .0-87 14-08. 

Vir^niA. 1-67 20-04 

Smithfield ...... 2-18 22-19 

Salisbury 1-77 23-51 

North Adelaide . . 2-28 31-91 

Adelsdde 2-08 26-71 

Brighton -2-28 36-98 

Glenelg-.i 1-51 24-81 r 

2-75 3S-M 
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RA1N7ALL — continued* 


For 

Oct., 

HI?. 


To MHl 
Oct., 
1917. 


At'fc. Ar*ge. 
to end Annaftl 
Oct. Roiotall 


AssLAlDS PLAlva — Continued. 


Olen Osmond . . . 
Mitcham 
Belair .. 


2-55 
270 
3' 10 


37-43 

31-00 


22-80 

21-22 

25-76 


Moont Lofty Banois. 


2- 44 
4-28 

3- 94 
2-69 
1-99 

1- 70 

2- 13 
2-06 
2-18 
2-68 


3-14 

2-80 

3- 97 

4- 75 
4-18 
3-58 
3-91 
3-94 
2-98 

2- 97 

3- 37 
2-19 


24-78 

42-26 

40-19 

30-15 

19-52 

18-17 

23-53 

18-04 

18-74 

32-58 


Teatree Golly. . , 

Stirling West . . 

Ucaidia 

Clarendon 

Morphett Vale . 

Noarlnnga 

Willnnga 

A Ming s 

Normanville ... 

Yankalilla 

Cape Jervis .... 

Monnt Pleasant 

Blomberg 

Onmeraoha .... 

Lobethal 

Woodside 

Hahndorf- 

Naime 

Honnt Barker . . 

Echoiiga 

Macclesfield .... 

Meadows 

StrathalbyD .... 

Myponga I 2-55 

'Millbrook Reservr. j 3-83 

Mtibbay Flats and Vallky. 


38- 58 
68-57 
85-22 
41-06 
29-24 

27- 52 
33-46 

28- 32 
26-32 
31-80 

39- 52 
43-62 
49-13 
48-02 

45- 24 

46- 44 

40- 11 

47- 96 
47-92 
39-18 
52-84 
22-71 


24- 44 

26- 55 
29-34 
32-19 
28-93 

31- 61 

25- 83 

28- 19 

29- 89 

27- 65 

32- 28 
17-41 


25-26 

23-47 

28-64 

28-19 
46-70 
4435 
33-67 
23-32 
20 28 
25-98 
20-34 
20-65 
22-78 
16-34 

28- 87 

29- 38 
3330 
35-38 

31- 87 
35-48 
28-83 

30- 93 

32- 83 
30-72 
35-52 
19-28 


SUIloii. 

For 

Ott., 

1917. 

To end 
Oct., 
IB17. 

Ay’s*. 
to end 
Oct. 

tnnDai 

EUinfn]} 

WSST OT S?EI 

icxb’s ( 

SvLF — eontinui 

•d. 

PortEUiston .... 

1-22 

23- 16 

15-10 

16-49 

Port linooln .... 

2-80 

1901 

16-24 

19-88 

Tumby Bay .... 

1-82 

1803 

13-97 

16-00 

; Carrow 

2-53 

24-67 

— 

__ 

; Cowell 

■ 0-74 

11-79 

— 

11-76 

i Point Lowly. 

2-31 

13-76 

10-18 

12-21 

1 Cummins 

1-98 

— 

— 


Amo Bay 

0-84 


— 

- 


Yoees's Pxnihsula. 


Wallaroo. 

1-83 

16-63 

12-80 

Kadina 

2-50 

21-89 

13-49 

Moonta 

1-25 

19-27 

14-21 

Green^a Plains . . . 

2-06 

20-04 

14-36 

Maitlmid 

1-13 

26-71 

18*34 

Ardrossan 

1-58 

16-12 

12-66 

Port ^ctoria . . . 

1-27 

20-88 

13-86 

Curramnlka . « . . . 

2-06 

22-07 

16-92 

Minlaton 

1-75 

26-00 

16-03 

Stansbury 

1-73 

26-27 

15-54 

Warooka 

1-71 

26-63 

16-22 

Yorketown 

1-00 

23-65 

15-77 

Edithburgh 

i-45 

23-14 

14-98 


WeUiagton 

1-86 

16-06 

13-14 

16-01 

Milang 

’1-34 

14-49 

14-03 

164)8 

Langhome's Brdg 

1-44 

— 

— 

15-27 

Ti^m Bend .... 

1-90 

17-29 

12-75 

I 

Murray Bridge . . 

2-30 

14-00 

12-42 

• 14-32 

CalUngton 

2-74 

18-49 

13-83 

16-66 1 

Mannum 

1-82 

11-35 

10-32 

11-67 i 

Palmer 

2-08 

18-79 

12-97 

16-60 1 

Sedan 

2-30 

15-17 

10-76 

11-92 

Blanchetown .... 

1-81 

6-58 

9-81 



Eudnnda 

3-20 

19-74 

15-47 

17-33 

Sutherlands 

3-16 

11-97 

9-32 

10-71 

Morgan 

2-58 

9-66 

7-74 

10-60 

Overland Comer . 

2-65 

12-01 

9-42 

. 

Kenmark 

2-56 

15-16 

9-09 

11-42 

loiton 

2-32 

17-21 

9-15 

10-93 

Swan Beach .... 

1-49 

__ 

— 

— 

Waikerie. . ...... 

2-24 

— 

— 

_ 

OF Spsfcsb^b GuiiF. 


Encla. 

0-78 

10-32 

8-80 

10 13 

White Well 

0-19 

10*26 

7-85 

9-87 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

0-44 

16-79 

11-19 

12-11 

Fenong 

0-69 

15-67 

10-37 

11-93 

Hurat Bay 

0-39 

13-71 

9-40 


Smoky Bay 

0-85 

13-74 

— 

— 

Sbeaky Bay 

0-82 

19-56 

14-00 

16-31 


Sooth and Sooth-East. 
Cape Boida . 

Kingseote . . 

Fennesbaw . 

Cape Willoughby.. | 

Victor Harbor . . . 

Fort Elliot 

Goolwa 

Finnaroo 

Farilla 

Lameroo 

Parrakie 

Geranium 

Peake 

Cooke’s plains . . 


Coomandook .... 

Coonaipyn 

Pintinara 

Keith 

Bordertown 

Wolseley 

Frances 

Naraooorte ..... 

Fenola 

LuoMdale ...... 

Kingston 

Bolw 

Beachport 

Millicent ........ 

Mount Gambier . 
C. Krthnmberland 
Kalangadoo 


3-29 

29-01 

23-09 

1-72 

24-32 

17-15 

2-22 

21-98 

19-56 



_ 

17-71 

3-11 

25-47 

19-64 

2-49 

23-76 

18-04 

2-47 

22-66 

15-01 

2-20 

16-70 

13-29 

2-48 

16-38 

— 

2-26 

17-28 

14-31 

2-23 

18-39 

12-42 

2-62 

19-75 

12-95 

2-24 

19-24 

14-06 

2-23 

19-65 

13-09 

2-02 

22-65 

— 

2-49 

22-92 

16-40 

2-62 

23-21 

15-46 

3-19 

23-60 

16-13 

1-86 

21-73 

15-99 

2-80 

23-67 

17-05 

3-01 

23-43 

15-74 

2-24 

21-09 

17-69 

2-62 

26-86 

19-98 

2-78 

30-33 

22-51 

2-38 

26-52 

20-48 

2-90 

30-20 

21-95 

3-12 

28-52 

22-37 

2-67 

28-87 

24-87 

3-23 

32-15 

26-63 

3-59 

32-12 

28-08 




34-S4 

4-01 

- 

— 



14- 05 
16-88 
16-22 

15- 73 
20-08 
13-89 

15- 21 
18-.50 
17-41 
17-06 
17-71 
17-47 

16- 48 


26-09 

18- 96 

21- 34 

19- 69 

22- 18 

20- 33 
17-93 
16-71 

16-65 


14-74 


17- 49 

18- 78 

19- 76 
17-72 

20- 74 
22-60 

26- 78 

23- 32 

24- 73 
24-69 

27- 61 
29-25 
32-00 
26-63 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO GDBRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINOS. 



Kcport 

Dat«a of 1 
lleetinfa. | 

Brsaeb. 

Report 

Dates of 
MeeUrrga. 


Pare 

Not. 

Dee. 


Page 

Not. 

Dec. 


840 




e 




« 

_ 




• 



— 

AooiU-TaiTOwie .... 

• 

— 

— 

Freeling 

« 

29 

27 

Arden Vale * Wyacca 

8t0 

— 

— 

(Lawler Kiyer 


26 

— 

Arthurton. 

« 

— 

— 

Georgetown 

860 

— 

29 


• 

— 



24 


• 






e 

— 

— 

Beetaioo Valldy * 

342 

26 

— 

Glencoe 

365 

— 

— 


340 

24 

22 



— 



• 

28 




» 

— 




360 

24 

_» 


346 

— 



361 

19 

17 


• 

26 

24 

Bljth 

• 

21 



« 

— 


Bc^lpuinoDf^ East .. 

360 

— 

— ■ 

Hartley 

362 

28 

26 


341 

_ 

— 



27 



349-60 





« 



BowhiU 

• 

— 

_ 

Hookina 

• 

27 

— 

Brentwood 

« 

— 

— 

Inman Valley ...... 


— 

— 

Brinlley 

« 

24 

•— 

Ironhank 



— 

Bundal^r Springs . . 

341 

— 

— 

Julia 


— 

— 

Burra 

• 

— 

— 

KftHinft 4 , 


— 

— 

But© 

345 

— ' 

— 

Kalangadoo 

366 

10 

8 


t 

* 




24 

22 

Caltowie 

— 

— 

Keith 


— 


Canowie Bolt . 

• 

— 

— 

KlKi 


— 

— 

Carrieton 

339 

— 

— 

Eingsoote 


— 

— 

C arrow 

349 

— 

— 

Eingston-on-Hurray . 

4- 

27 

— 

Cherry Gardens 

361 

27 

— 

EongOTong 

366 

— 


360 

_ 




t 

27, 

— 

Clare 

* 





Eoppio 

346 

— 

4 


361 

26 

24 


366 

22 

27 


349 


360 



— 


* 






• 



— 

Coomandook 

* 





Leighton 

• 

22 

27 

Coomooroo 

339-4(1 

• 

— 

— 

Lenawood and Forest 

362 


_ 



_ 



343 



' 


« 




362 


— 

Cradook . . . 

• 




0 



— 


341 




366 


— 

Cummins . . 

« 


1,29 


346 

29 



Cygnet River 

801 

29 

27 

MacQUliTray 

366 

— 


BareiiDort 

* 




t 




Dawson 





* 

12 

10 

Denial Baw . . . 

* 




« 




Dowlingrillft 

• 




369 

24 



Effllilie.... 

345 

24 


Meadows South .... 

« 

— 

— . 

flWHai . 

t 




* 


— 

Jiurftli|j 1 

« 




363-4 

10 

8 












SS6 JOUSKAt Qg [Noy..19i?. 


mPfiX TO AORICULTgBAt. BtREltT JW6 &TS-»n/<iiim2. ' 


Bruieh. 

Report 

00 

• Dates el 
Meeduft. 

1 ■ : ■ V 

Branch. 

&^K>rt 

Dates of 
Me^liigs. 


P«*e 

Not. 

Dee. 


Page 

Not. 

Dec, 

Millieent 

• 

IS 

11 

Port Gennein 

e 



Hiltalie 

347 

__ 

22 



24 

22 

Hisdari« 

« 

5 

3 


340 

354^60 

343 

Minlaton , . 

Uinnipa 

• 

SiS 

23 

3 

I 

■Ramtso 

26 

! 24 

Hintw 

311-2 

24 

22 




Hitohett 

» 







Honarto Soutli 

360 


— 

Roberts and Verran . , 

• 

_ 


Uoonta 

346 


_ 



. 


Koorlands 

• 





359 

• 



Morehard 

339 

24 

22 




Uorgan 

* 

__ 

_ 


243 



Moiphett Vale 

36d 








Mount Barker 

364 

28 

, 


. a 



Mount Brv&n 

« 




Sherlock 

* 



Mount Bryan Eaat . . 

343 

_ ' 

— 

Spacing 

• 

% . 


Mount Compass , . . , 


— 

— 

Stockport ........ 

• 



Mount Oambier , « , , 



— 

Strathalbyn ■ 

365 

27 


Mount Hone 

348 

24 

22 


• 



Mount Plouant .... 

• 



Tantanoola .... 

366 

3 

1 

Mount Remarkable . , 

340 



Taroowie 

340 

27 


Mundallfl 4* ,,,,,,, , 

366 

28 



• 

3 

1 

Mundoora 

343 





' • 

Murray Bridga 

.3dl 

27 




• ' 



Mypolbufta 

• 

28 

_ 

CJraidlaandSummert'n 

. • 

6 

3 

Myponga 







! 360 
340 

• 

23 


Mvrla 




— 



McKamara Bore .... 

330 



— 


— 


I'lantairaiTa 

345 

..... 



344 

340 



Naracoort. 

« 



. 


24 

22 


342 



Wbyte-Tarcowie. . . , 

Ntmmc a 

« 



360 




364 



VTiiloirie 

Wnmitk^nn . , 



North Booborowie .. 

343 


_ 




North Uundaleer .... 

• 






343 





SorthBeld 

« 

6 



• 



Ortoroo 

« 




359 



Farilla 

• 






Paiflla WeU 

« 




« 



Farrakie 

- 360 




f 



Faakeyille 

« 



Tabmaca 




Fenola 

e 



342 

846 



Fenonn 

« 

10 

8 ' 




Petiiia 

m 





Fine Forest 

« 







Pinnaroo 

• 




349 

e 



Pompoota 

• 

7, 21 

6, 19 

TmgalaVale ...... 

23 

— 

I’oit Broughton , . , , 
Fort Elliot 

342 

366 

17 

16 

-Yurketown 

# 


— 





J 


*Mo report reoriTed (tulBir the aoath of October. i'Fonu^ roportbsly roMtred* 
t Hdd OT«r tmtU next month. 
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THE AGRICU^URAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Every prodoeer shcmM W a member ol t3>e Agriculttual Bureau. A poirtca^ to 
the Departihent of Agrieolture wiU biisg infonaatiMi aa to the name and addiiM (rf. 
the secretary of the haueat Branch. • 

If the nearest Branch u toa&r''lrom the readear’e home, the opportunity ooonn to 
form a imw one. . Wnte to the department for fuller pardeulaia ooDceroing the urorit 
of this institution. > 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

CARETETON” (Average annual ramfallj l2.22in.) ■ 

October 11th.— Present: .seven members and one visitor. 

Sheep on the Farm. — ^The Chairman (Mr. W. T. Brown) contributed a paper 
on this Eubject, in which he said every farmer should endeavor to keep at least 
from 50 to 100 good breeding ewea. To make a success of the lambing large pad- 
docks should be subdivided. He favored the Merino ram, and stated that he should 
be from two to three years old, with large frame, good length of staple, and not 
too much grease. The rams should be mated in November, and that should give 
a good lambing in March and April, The report of the delegates to Congress was 
also received and discussed. • ' . 


COOMOOBOO (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12iii.). 

October 27th. — Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Breeding Stock on the Fabu, — A short paper dealing with this question was 
read by Mr, E. Brice, who said that a good sound stallion should be selected if 
oue intended to build up a good, type of farm horse. The mare should be mated in 
order to foal during August and ^ptember, as at that time there was usually an 
abundance of good feed. The ram should not be allowed to run with the flock all 
the year, and the sheep should .have a frequent change of pastures. The cow^ 
should be managed on a system tiiat would allow each animal to come in at regular 
intervals. One sow, if properly attended to, should provide the homestead with 
bacon. . 


MOBCHAED (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

September 5th. — Present: 12 members and 14 visitors. 

Disk v. Shake Plough, — ^A paper on this subject was read by Mr. H. A. Toop, 
in which he said, it was not always wise to burn the stubble unless it was done for 
the express purpose of cleaning the land. With a disk implement the straw could 
be ploughed in without any trouble, and would prove valuable in tbat it would, 
keep the laud from setting down har'd. Being very light in draught 10 horses could 
comfortably work an implement cutting 7ft., while with the share plough the same 
number of horses could only work a machine cutting 4ft. din. With a 7ft, disk one 
man would be able to plough Id acres a day, which was an important item at pre- 
'■eiit, on account of the shortage of labor. 

Care of Netting Fences. — A paper on this subject was contributed by Mf. E. L. 
Bates, who said that a good plan when effecting repairs to wire netting fences 
through which rabbits were getting was to dig a trench say I2in. to 18in. deep, and 
then tic a piece of netting, long enough to make a flap, on to the bottom of the net- 
ting of the fence, which should be covered by a layer of earth and stones.^ ^e^: 
gates in the fences should also be kept in good order, as unless thsy were attended 
to the rabbife from adjoining land would have free access to the paddocks, and tiie 
repairs made to the fence would have been so much waste time. . 
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QXTOSN (Average annual rainfall, 13.78in.), 

October 22nd. — Present: six members and four visitors. 

Wheat Best SuiTia) for • Disteict.— Mr. A. F. Noll, in a short paper dealing 
with this question preferred early varieties of wheat, such as King’s Early and 
Gluyas for hay, and for later hay Dart’s Imperial or Marshall’s No. 3. Federa- 
tion and King’s White were given preference as the best harvesting wheats, Mr. 
Brewster, in discussing the paper, did not favor Gluyas on account of its tendency 
to go down. Mr. Schnell considered Yandilla a better hay wheat than Federation. 
Mr. Easther gave preference to Golden Drop. The chairman thought it was a good 
plan to mix various wheats for hay. 


WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.16in.). 

September 29th. 

Co-operation. — Mr. T. Ryan, in the course of a paper dealing with the subject 
of co operation amongst farmers, mentioned that the drain which the farming 
community had suffered through enlistment made it difficult for them to carry on 
their farming operations. The way to meet the difficulty was for fanners to 
assist each other. The difficulty was for the farmer to secure that little assist- 
ance just at the time it was required. He suggested that the connection of the 
different farms with the telephone would be of wrviee. Such means of quick 
communication woukl enable them to obviate the frequent happening of two or 
three neighbors making a journey for mails, &e., whereas one could have done 
the necessary business. He thought the Government should assist in the installa- 
tion of the services. 


AMYTON, October 2nd. — The delegates to the annual Congress (Messrs. Crisp 
and Mills) tendered their report of the proceedings, which was well discussed. 

AMYTON, October 9th. — The Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place) delivered 
an address on “Mares in Foal and Foaling.” The Acting Secretary of’ the 
Advisory Board (Mr. H. J. Pinnis) was also present, and delivered an addre^ on 
“The Working of the Agricultural Bureau.” 

ARDEN VALE and WYACCA, October Ist.— A discussion took place on the 
report of the delegates to the Annual Congress. 

COOMOOROO, September 29th. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Robertson), dele- 
gate to the Annual Congress, delivered a report of the proceedings. 

MOUNT REMARKABLE, October 12th. — The Superintendent of Experimental 
Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) visited the Branch, and delivered an address on 
' Cultivation. ’ ’ , 

TARCOWIE, October 2nd,' — In a short paj>er on ^’Pig Breeding in Connection 
with Mixed Farming,” Mr. D, Butterick said that if cows wero kept on the farm, 
and the pigs properly cared for, they would bring in good returns. One should keep 
three good sows, and only have the services of a pure bred boar. The young pigs 
should be well fed, but not to such an extent that there was always stale food left 
in the trough. The animals should have a small paddock sown with barley, which, 
besides providing them with feed, would enable them to have exercise. Ocoasional 
meals of charcoal were also recommended. 

WEPOWIE, October 6th. — The meeting took the form of a discussion on the 
report of the delegates to the Annual Congress. 

WILLOWIE, October 9th. — The delegates to the Annual Congress presented their 
reports, which brought forward a good discussion. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BELALIE NORTH (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

August 4tJi. — Present: seven members. - 

Closer Settlei^ent.— M r. Bradtke in a paper under this heading, said he would 
take as an example a holding of 600 acres. Two hundred acres could be fallowed, 
200 for crop, and 200 acres grass land. That would mean each 200 acres would be 
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flopped every third year. Ploughing should be done to a depth of about 4in. during 
the months of June and July. The weeds could be kept down by cross-harrowing 
and cultivating. Ten acres each of barley and oats could be sown as feed for stock, 
[n discussing the paper Messrs. Warner and O^Leary both thought seeding should 
l>e commenced in May, and Mr. GulUdge said fallowing to a depth of 2in. was deep 
enough. — At a further meeting, held on September 1st, at Mr. W. Cummings’ resi- 
dence, various veterinary questions were discu^d. — Mr. Bradtke, at a meeting held 
oil September 29th, delivered a report of the proceedings at the recent Congress. 


BOOLEROO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, 15.83in.), 

September 28th. — ^Present: seven members. 

Machinery at the Adelaide Show. — Under this heading a paper was eontri- 
biital by Mr, P.- D. Brooks, who said that the price of practically every farming ira- 
pleiiient had greatly increased since the commencement of the war. He had noticed 
a seed fertilizer drill and skim plough combined, and thought that where there was 
only one man on the farm a great saving of time and labor would be effected. A 
inaohine constructed with a large revolving knife for cutting maJlee shoots was also 
noticed. In many eases a great waste of stable manure occurred, as the refuse was 
simply carted out in heaps and left in the paddocks. A machine was now obtain- 
able which enabled one to evenly distribute the manure from the back of a dray 
or wagon, ^devators for placing hay on the top of high stacks were also noticed. 
He considered that good progress had been made with regard to farm traction en- 
gines, and thought the time not far distant when they would, to a large extent, take 
the place of horses on the farm. 


BUNDALEER SPRINGS. 

September 26th. — Present: 10 members and one visitqr. 

Mr. J. A. Gerke opened a discussion On “Noxious Weeds,” in which he referred 
to docks and wire weeds, the latter being a nuisance in the false comb at harvest 
tiiiic. Mr. O’Dea considered wire weed an excellent fodder for sheep in summer. 
In discussing the Noxious Weed Act be considered that the enforcing of the Act 
by the Government would mean the ruination of many landholders. Mr. A, Lawrie 
said that apart from the fact that the No.xiou8 Weed Act obtained it behoved every 
landholder to keep his property clear of undesirable weeds, Mr. Ellis regarded the 
wild turnip as the worst weed the farmer had to contend with in his crops. 


CRYSTAL BROOK (Average annua! rainfall, 15.62in.). 

September 29th. — Present: 21 members. 

Seeding. — Under this heading a paper was contributed by Mr, J. Greig. If the 
fallow had been worked since harvest and was in a good clean condition, he. said, 
the cultivator need not be worked very deeply, but if, when worked, the land broke 
up into clods, it should be well harrowed to prepare, a good bed for the seed. A 
good time to commence seeding was about the first week in May. He did not 
think it wise to commence seeding too soon after rain had fallen, but a week or so 
should elapse to enable any weeds to germinate. If the land was at all sticky and 
the «lrill did not cover the seed too well a set of liarrows should be run over the 
ground. Various quantities of wheat could be sown, but he preferred drilling about 
one and a third bushels of early wheats and one bushel of later varieties) with 
about SOlbs, of super. He did not think any advantage could be obtained by pick- 
ling if the soil was dry. He favored the method of pickling on the floor, as every 
grain had a better chance of being treated. 


MINTARO. 

September 1st. — Present: 18 members and one visitor. 

Cake of Farm Implements. — Mr. E. J. Lattorff read a short paper on this ques- 
tion, in which he advocated plenty of shed ^comm6dation for the stor^e of- farm 
biiplements when not in, use. All nuts should be kept tight, and the machines, 
'wagons, drays, &c., given a coat of paint at least once a year, as that Would pre- 
serve the woodwork. 
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MtNTJJBO. 

September 2dth. — ^Present : 15 inembera and seven visitors. 

HOMESTBAD Meeitng. — T he meeting was held at Mr. Trdawney^s resident; when 
a paper on ^‘The Most Profitable Sheep for the Farm,'^ eontributed by Mr. D. 
Brown, was read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr.~E. A. Scarfe). The writer gave first 
place to the Merino. The Merino ewe for lamb*raising should be mated with the 
Dorset Horn ram for the production of lambs. In comparing the direet value pf the 
Merino-Dorset cross and the Lincoln breed of sheep the ditference Would be very 
noticeable at shearing time, when the superiority of the Merino wooL would . eompeii- 
sate the. owner for the difference in the lambs. In the di^ussion which ioHowed 
Mr. Kelly said the Shropshire crofs was a fast grower, and carried its meat well. 
He intended trying the Leicester-Merino cross, however, one that he thought would 
consume the least food, and return i.he greatest value in both wool and meat. Mr. 
Sandow expressed a preference for the Lincoln-Merino cross. Mr. Thomas advo- 
cated the Shropshire-Merino. Generally, members agreed with the opinions of the 
writer of the paper. 


NARRIDY (Average annual rainfall, 16.7$in.). . - 

September Ist. — Present: 13 members. 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Darley) contributed 
a paper in which he mentioned as his object an endeavor to improve.the posdtion 
of the farmer with regard to weighing and handling wheat at railway stations, 
by the substitution of the weighbridge system for Hiat at present in vogue. It 
had been stated that weighbridges were liable to get out of order, but his view 
was that the scales were just as liable to be faulty, and he detailed instauces 
in which the scales had been responsible for incorrect weighings. He estimated 
the cost of putting in bridges on this side of Spencer's Gulf at 90 principal 
stations at £20,000. A charge of one-tenth of a penny per bag would pay the 
upkeep and interest and provide a small sinking fund. The cost of the present 
- system, he said, was id. a bag. He then quo^d the experience of Victoria, where 
it was stated there was a weighbridge at nearly every station or siding, either 
put down by the Government or co-operatively by the farmers. Attention was 
also directed to the fact that farmers were not’ given a receipt showing the 
weight of the individual bags deliver^ and weighed over the scales in this 
State, consequently they were not in a position to check the computation of the 
agente. Members unanimously agreed with the views expressed by the wnter of 

the paper. ’ — 

PORT BROUGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 14.44in.). 

September 7th. — Present: nine membors. 

Rabbit Destruction. — After naming the various methods used in the d,estniction 
of rabbits, Mr. T. Pattingale, in a paper entitled Rabbit Destruction,” said that 
unless stringent steps were soon taken to rid the district of the increaking number 
of rabbits Hiere, would be a serious depreciation in next year ’s harvests In dis- 
cussing the paper Mr. Whittaker said he had obtained best results from the use of 
bisulphide of carbon. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Fletcher) favored the plan of 
ramming an old super, bag in the holes, but thought that digging the Imrrows out 

was more destructive. 

YACKA, 

September 26th. — ^Present:’ 10 members. 

Mixed Farming. — Mr. R. Fuller contributed a short paper on this subject, in 
which he confined his 'remarks to those^ farms where wheat-growing was the chief 
object To achieve the best results the land should be worked thoroughly. Sheep 
should be combined with wheat-growing, not only because of the woo^ 1^1», 
meat that they supplied, but also because of the good they did to the land- Cows, 
poultry, and pigs should be kept, and a garden to provide enough vegetables for 
household consumption. The President (Mr. A. O. Badman) also gave' a short ad- 
dress on the business conducted at the (Congress. 

BEETALOO VALLEY, September 24th. — ^Mr. Plavel gave a report ofi the Uon 
gross meetings, and a good discussion followed. 
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mount BRYAN EAST, September 22nd.— The meeting took the fora of a 
concert and sale of gifts, the proceeds of which were devoted to the Wounded Sol- 
diers Fund. The meeting was well attended, and the Branch was able to subscribe 
£22 to the fund. 

MUNDOOBA, October Ist. — The report of the delegates to the CJongress was 
received, and members discussed the papers on ‘ ‘ Fox Destruction, ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ Noxious 

Weeds. ” ' 

NORTH BOOBOEOWIE, July 25th. — Anxual Meeting. — At the conclusion of 
the business of the Branch the Hortieultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) gave a 
ilemonstration in pruning, and in the evening delivered an address on ‘ ‘ Beautifying 
and Sheltering Farm Homesteads.'^ 

REDHILL, September 25th. — A paper on the Marketing of Wheat" was con- 
tributed by Mr. W. Pengilly, which wim well discussed. 

WHYTE'YARCOWIE, September 24th. — Messrs. E. J. Pearce and G. D. Mudge 
(delegates to the Annual Congress) gave their report of the proceedings, which was 
■well discussed. 

WIRRABARA, September 29th. — Mr. C.^H. Borgas contributed a paper in which 
he dealt with the principles of hay-making. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

.ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT) 

LONE PINE. 

October 8th. — Present: 20 members and five visitors. 

Mr. E. Minge contributed a paper on “Planting Vines," in which he stated that 
as vines required a good deal of moisture tiiey should be planted in deep sandy land, 
with a moist clay subsoil. The land should be worked as evenly as. possible, and if 
necessary the roller' run over it. Vines could be planted either in holes or in 
trenches. The holes should be sunk to a depth of 12iD., and be a foot square. The 
latter method was performed by working a single-furrow plough a foot deep along 
tlie line, then planting the vines and ploughing the soil back into the furrow. Only 
the best and healthiest vines should be planted. The roots should be trimmed back 
to a length of 2in. or 3in. A small quantity of bonedust should be put in each hole 
and covered with a thin layer of earth, as it was not wise to allow the roots of the 
vine to come into contact with the manure. 


SALISBURY (Average annual rainfall, 18.57in.). 

October 2nd. — Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

The Breeding and Fattening of Lamds. — In a paper dealing with this ques- 
tion Mr. F. H. Weston said — ^“The Merino always will be the sheep for our great 
pastoral runs and for large holdings generaily, but for the farmer on small 
holdings the breeding of Crossbreds will generally be found more profitable. 
Personally I am in favor of a first cross, although a Lincoln-Merino or a 
Leicester-Merino ewe is a better mother than the Merino. Against this the 
Crossbred ewe is generally bad for fences. The farmer is often tempted to 
keep some of the ewe lamhs for breeders, thus getting a second or perhaps a 
third cross, which means a very uneven breeding flock with many grades of 
wool, which if not properly classed is sold at a disadvantage. Some years ago 
there were practically only two breeds known in South Australia, viz., the 
Merino and the Lincoln. To-day we have, in addition to these two breeds, 
the Leicester, the Border Leicester, Shropshire, Southdown, Dorset Horn, and 
Romney Marsh, all good useful sheep for crossing with the Merino. The Lincoln 
is about the biggest of all British breeds, and grows a heavy fleece; but it 
should be borne in mind that a big sheep requires rieher pastures than a smaller 
breed. The Lincoln-Merino lamb is inclined to be somewhat rough and ragged 
looking, and seems to grow too much wool to fatten readily, and in my opinion 
the Lincoln should only be used when there is a plentiful supply of rich feed. 
The Leicester, Shropshire, or Southdown will get a more nuggetty .and quicker 
fattening lamb than will the Lincoln. .The Bomney Marsh is a most useful 
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ibeep for this ptzrposO} and for '^et lah^ I dohbt ^ ‘^icy^^haa 

an equal. Whatever breed is deeided bn would strongly re'ebniiiiend get^hg 
pure-bred sires, not necessarily high-class aheep, but of pure descent* It has 
long been recognised among experiBnced breeders that a' piire-bred sire dh jnore 
likely to transmit good qo^itieB to his prog^y than a sire that is not sO weU 
bred. Of whatever breed, the sire should be of good shape; he should stand 
square on his legs, which should be wide apart, prominent' brisk^ well sprung 
ribs, straight back, full legs, and not too large a head. - In 6hropshires cmoose 
the ram with a. clean face, wool blindness is a great drawback to lambs, and 
they are generally the last to be ready for market. In breeding market 
lambs avoid over stocking. A plentiful supply of feed is necessary for the 
rearing of good lambs; no ewe of whatever breed can grow a fleece and rear 
a good lamb on a scanty supply of feed. The time of lambing must be decided 
By local conditions, no doubt early lambs do the best provided the ewes' have 
green feed from the start; but if they lamb on dry feed the flow of milk is 
small, and consequently the lamb gets a bad start, from which it never 
thoroughly recovers. Lambs should never be allowed to have a check from 
the time they are dropped, or, as English breeders say, * ueir first fat riiould 
be kept on them.’ The ewes at mating time should be in strong condition, 
but not over fat. There is a practice in England of flushing the ewes, that is, 
in putting them on better feed for two or three weeks before putting the rams 
with them; this stimulates them, and helps to bring them on rutting, which 
means a quicker lambing and*a more even drop of lambs. An occasional change 
of pasture is beneficial, a fresh paddock, even if the feed is no better, is relished 
by the sheep, and they will thrive better than if kept constantly in the one 
paddock. In breeding Iambs for market a standard of excellence should be 
aimed at, a's a lamb of flrst-cla^ss quality will always bring a considerably 
better price than the medium one, and at anything like present prices sheep 
are certainly worth the best attention one can give them. Opinions differ 
as to the best age to put the Merino to any oi the British breed of rams; 
many experienced men hold that it is best to get ewes that have already reared 
two or three lambs, while others are in favor of getting maiden ewes, say, 
four-tooths. There is something to be said on both sides of the question — ^the 
older ewe should have less trouble in lambing; on the other hand the young 
ewe is generally stronger, and throws a smaller lamb, while her bone is more 
flexible than in the older ewe; but -of whatever age they should be well grown 
a,nd roomy. One cannot expect a weli matured, thriving lamb from a weedy 
ill-bred ewe. To get a fairly quick lambing the ram should not have more 
than 50 to 60 ewes. Some breeders give the ram up to 100 ewes, but that 
necessitates leaving the ram in a longer time, and also means a prolonged 
lambing. A careful husbandman will examine the udder of each ewo before 
putting her to the ram. Any ewe with a faulty udder or a blind teat should 
be culled and sent to the butcher.” 


WATERVALE (Average annual rainfall, 27.17in.). 

September 24th. — -Present: eight members. 

Onion-growing. — To obtain good results, said Mr. J, Halls, in a paper dealing 
with onion-growing, one should first of all procure «lean, tested seed. The land 
should be worked in January, and harrowed down to a fine tilth. The seeds, Sliould 
be planted not later than the third week in April. A litUe sand and manure mixed 
with the soil would help it to retain moisture, add also prevent a hard crust from 
forming on the surface. The young plants should be ready to transplant about 
three months from the time at which they first showed above the surface :Of tiie 
ground. He would not transplant before tte end of June, because if )|^ong plants 
were put in early they would either develop too much top, oi* the bulb would not 
form properly. They should be put in rows not closer than 9iii., with 4in. between 
the planto. Hoeing was better than using the .^all cultivator, as the soil in that 
district was incliniS to set hard on the surface. The plants would be ready to puU 
when the tops commenced to dry off. They should be left oh the ground in rows 
four or five deep to dry off, care being taken to keep the sun off ^e balb,^ They 
should be stored in a cool dry place. 
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LYNDOCH,- ^BptMnber 87th.-^lfri S:- C/ Davis, of the Boseathal Braach, ah' 
t*‘Dded the meetog, wad gave a papw (m the ^‘Bulk Handling of TOeat^’ In tiie, 
aiscussion that fcdlowed Baembere generally agreed with the views expressed by the 
Tvriter in the paper. 

LYNDOCH, October 25th.— >A diseostdon took place on ‘^Noxious Wee^,*' and 
Messrs. Moore and Hammatt gave a report of their attendances at the last Annlial 

Oongresa. ' - ' ' ' 

NANTAWAEEA, September 27th. — Mr. A. F. Herbert contributed a paper on 
a trip to Eenmark, in which he d«<'ribed the class of country passed t]>rough. The 
report of the delegates to the Congress'was also received. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

ITO BUTE.) 

BUTE (Average annual rainfall, 16.61in.). 

October l&t — Present: 16 members and four visitors. 

IIOMKSTBAD Meetiito.— T he monthly meeting of the Branch was held at Mr. A. 
Tilley's residence. A paper on “Farm Accounts" was contributed by Mr. A. J. 
Hughes, who said that with the ever increasing costs of production and the limited 
prices of products it was very necessary to ascertain which branch or sideline of 
the farm was showing a profit or loss, and that could only be done by a system of 
bookkeeping. A set of books should be opened; those required would be a ledger, 
to contain all the transactions of the farm under their different accounts, t.e., 
capital, plant, stock, land and improvements, repairs and maintenance, seeding,' 
harvostiug, wages, &c., and all other expenses. The day book should contain a daily 
record of every transaction as it occurred. 

MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, 15.22iii.), 

July 7tii. — Present: 16 members and one visitor.' 

Maintenance of Main Eoajis. — ^A paper under this heading was read by Mr. 
W. B. Stacey, and' the following discussion took place. Mr. J. Atkinson thought 
that if they had the necessary money, better roads could be made, but material was 
much more expensive at the present, time, Mr. W. F. Ortloff said there was too 
much oridi^ed material used, and thought that if good rubble was used better re- 
sults would be obtained. Mr. A. B. Fergusson said good roads could be made from 
good screened rubble if it were properly rolled in. Mr. W. Edage thought that a good 
side track along the side of the main road would save the metal a lot of wear and 
tear, and would not be so hard on the horses ' feet. A few pounds spent in clearing 
a inide track would save pounds in the maintenance of metal roads. At a farther 
meeting, held on October 3rd, the report of the delegates to the Annual Congress 
was received and discussed, 

MOONTA, September Ist — A paper was read by Mr. T. Williams, in which ho 
dealt with the various diseases of the horse. 


western DISTRICT. 

EDIIiLIIilE. 

Septemhw 29th. — Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Mixed FAaMiNO,— ^n a paper desding with this question, the Hon. Secretwy (Mr. 

J- Carter) said that in butlihiug his ideas of the most economical method of con-.v 
ducting mixed farming he would assume that the land was practicrflly cleared of* 
hushes and sub^vided wth kheep-proof fences into small paddocks. Cropping one- 
quaiter of toe farm would give a four-course rotation of itiare ^Uow, 

<?ereals, and pasttoe foT; itwo yeaw. (^ the area cropped he would sow one-third 
of oats, who^ mal&A The Mts were necessary f or hay, abd in 
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addition provided a change of crop for the soil. When the first paddock so sown 
caine again under crop, which would be in four years’ time, tbe oats ^ould be 
town on the barley land, wheat where the oats had previously been sown, and the 
barley on the wheat land, thus giving a change of crop to each section of land. 
Of the two paddocks under pasture, the paddock standing out for the first year 
would carry about one sheep to two acres, and the second paddock one sheep to 
four acres. Should fodder crops be grown in addition, the stock-carrjdng capacity 
of the laud would be increased. Other sidelines, such as dairying and pig-raising, 
were profitable, but when one considered the difficulty of procuring and the ex- 
pense of paying for competent hired labor, and the limited local demand for pork, 
he thought sheep would prove the most remunerative and interesting sideline. 


GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

September 24th. — Present: seven members. 

Summer Fodders. — Mr. E. M. Sage contributed a paper on this subject, and 
said One should first of all consider what class of stock was to be fed. One growing 
fodders for sheep or to fatten cattle would have a wider range of plants to choose 
from than one who was in the dairying industry. The best fodders for cows were 
sorghum, maize, and millet. These were purely summer fodders, and if fed there 
would be no fear of having tainted milk, but care should be taken to see that 
these grasses were securely fenced, as sorghum in certain stages of its growth 
was poisonous. Those crops were also useful to the sheep farmer, and they could 
be grazed equally as well and without any waste.. He had grazed with sheep a 
6ft. crop of E^rly Amber Cane, and in June had been able to harrow’ in Cape 
barley without any trouble. Soils that were easily kept loose and open on the sur- 
face were the best, on which to grow summer fodders, but soils that, after rain had 
fallen on them ran together, were not likely to prove very satisfactory. As turnips 
or kale should only be lightly covered it was nece^ary to sow them at the begin- 
ning of September. Sowing should be done when the soil was damp on the sur- 
face or when rain was likely to fall soon after sowing. Rape was a very uncertain 
crop to sow in spring as it was subject to blight, which would completely ruin a 
good crop. Maize should be sown about 4in. deep, and sorghum as deep as the 
drill would work. A good plan was to mix the seed with the manure — guano for 
preference — and sow through every fourth hoe, making the rows 28m. apart, but 
with the manure running through all the hoes. If mineral super was used the 
seed should be sown at once. Mr. E.‘ E. Chapman also spoke, and gave a report 
of the Annual Congress. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40iD.). 

October lat — Present: seven members. 

Improving the Farm Flock, — The Chairman (Mr. C. F. Richardson) in reading 
a paper dealing with this question, said that sheep would eventually prove more 
profitable than wheat-growing in that district. The many local difficulties and the 
risk of the wheat market, increasing cost of super., cornsacks, and machinery all 
tendM to make the production of wheat a very hazardous undertaking. As regards 
the type of sheep best suited to the requirements of the district, he favored the 
use of a ram of one of the long-woolled British breeds, such as the Lincoln, Leices- 
ter, or Romney Marsh, crossed with a Merino ewe. Prom that cross one would have 
a large shapely sheep, carrying a good fleece. They were quiet and tractable, and 
took readily to hand feeding. During the year he bad put some of the Crossbred 
ewes back to the Romney ram, and the lambs looked veiy promising, but it was not 
advisable to breed from the second cross, as that made the flock too mixed, neither 
was it advisable to put the Crossbred ewes back to the Merino ram for the same 
reason. The selection of the ram was an important factor, and, if one desired to 
raise the standard of the flock, it should be seen that he came from a stud with a 
good reputation. The value of a good ram would be greatly discounted unless 
proper care and attention were devoted to the ewes. A few weeks before shearing 
they should be carefully examined and the broken-mouthed and badly-shaped ewes 
culled out. He would also see that the wool conformed with the type aimed at. The 
fleece should be even. Coarseness near the breech was a very prevalent fault. The 
of the ewes ^ould be earmarked for the Merino rams, and the oth^ used for 
breeding Crossbreds. In that manner two flocks could be worked to advantage. 
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iras better to use the older ewea for breeding Crossbreds, as the Crossbred lambs 
were usually bigger than Merinos, and the young ewes might have trouble in 
lambing to the British ram. As to tiie time for lambing, his experience had been 
that May was about the best month. A walk round the lambing ewes every day 
often prevented trouble and the loss of ewes and lambs. 

MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14..55in.). 

September. — Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Homestead Meeting. — The meeting was held at Messrs. Story Brothers’ resi- 
dence, when a paper on “Fruit Culture” was read by Mr. W. G. Smith. He said 
selection, cultivation, and pruning were the main principles in the production of 
fruit, selecting the trees care should be taken to choose varieties that were 

suited to the climatic conditions of the district. He had planted some years ago, 
the, following trees with good results: — Peaches — ^Louis Grognet, Triumph, Copas^ 
early Red, and Briggs’ Red May. Nectarines— Goldmine, Lord Napier, and Dr. 
Chisholm, Apricots — Newcastle Early, Riverside, Moorpark, and Royal. Plums — 
Clymaii and Green Gage were good all-round plums, but were not suited to that 
localitj', and he would recommend instead the Japanese hybrid plums, as follows: — 
Wright’s Early, Climax, Burbank, and Federation. Apples — Cleopatra, Dunn’s 
Seedling, and Jonathan. Pears — Bartlett, commonly known as “Duchess,” a good 
all-round pear, but did not preserve well. Durondeau, a heavy cropper, and suitable 
to plant in conjunction with the Bartlett, as it was a good keeper. Quinces — 
Smyrna and Ray’s Mammoth. Figs — White Provence, Brunswick, Grosse Verte, 
Turkey, and Madeline. Table Grapes — Muscat Gordo Blanco, Muscat , Hamburg, 
Crystal, Sweetwater, and Lady’s Finger. The departmental bulletin gave a select 
list of fruit trees and vines that would be found of valuable assistance in selecting 
trees. The ground should be broken up as deeply as possible, and subsoiled at least 
12 months beforehand. When planting the trees, holes should be dug 18in. deep 
and 2ft. each way. All broken roots should be removed, the soil being packed firmly 
around the roots. The land should be well cultivated with the garden plough in 
order to obtain full benefit of the winter rains, and be then worked back wi^ the 
harrows to conserve as much moisture as possible. When a tree was growing 
vigorously and not bearing too well, it should only be pruned lightly, but if not 
growing too well it should be cut back to reduce the number of wood buds, and 
have tlie laterals thinned out. One of the main factors to be observed in pruning 
was to keep the centre of the tree open in order to allow it to have plenty of sun- 
light. Should trees of from one to three years old be unevenly balanced, the heavy 
Hde should be pruned lightly, and the opposite side cut back to the strongest wood 
buds; that would encourage growth on the open or weak side. Summer pruning 
was a means of saving much waste energy and of checking the growth of mis- 
placed laterals, and was also of great assistance in the shaping of young trees; 
but as a rule the mere pinching off with the thumb and forefinger of the points 
of the shoots was sufficient. 'Rien^at the winter pruning such shoots, if ifot re- 
quired for fruiting, could be cut out. Should the garden not be situated in a 
sufficiently sheltered position a- double row of some suitable shelter trees should be 
planted on the borders of the garden, and. for that purpose he recommended almond 
trees, as they grew very quickly, and could also be used as a source of profit. 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.35in.). 

September 29th, — Present: 13 members and four visitors. 

Hojiestead Meeting. — The meeting was held at Messrs. Story Bros. ’ residence, 
and a paper on ^‘The Value of Native Birds to the Farmer” was contributed 
by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. E. Hier), in which he dealt with the great 
service the birds rendered the farmer in the destruction of the many insect 
pe^ts that he had to contend against. Among others mentioned was the crow 
(which the writer of the paper thought of considerable service in destroying 
Dowflies), the magpie, lark, willywagtaiU or shepherd’s companion, tomtits, 
plovers, all of which were insectivorous. The ibis, which had lately made its 
appearance in the district, was of service in dcatroying mice. Members were 
generally agreed as to the usefulness of the birds mentioned, although Messrs, 
^aguell and McEachern were disinclined to accept the crow as a friend. Mr. 
'l- P. Story mentioned that if one crow were caught in a tran, and hung up, it 
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vonld scare others away, and Mr^ Bier aaid the same ol^eet could be attained 
by hanging the tops of kerosine tins so that they would be caused to knock 
together by the wind. 

MINNIPA. 

October 6th, — Present: eight membere and nine visitors . 

Cultivation and Growth op Lucerne, — Mr. E. J. Turley contributed a paper 
on this subject, and in reply to a question, said that SOcwts. per acre was a fair 
average yield of lucerne hay. He thought it a suitable plant for that d^rict, 
*and without irrigation one could expect three cuts of green lucerne per year. As a 
general rule the life of the lucerne plant was about 20 years. He had not had 
experience with length of life of lucerne when only used for grazing purposes. 
Neither had he grown lucerne on pure white sand, but had grown good crops on 
stiffer soil than that in the Miunipa district. He considered it would be advisable 
to grow lucerne on land that was cultivated every three years, but pointed out that 
the plant was very hard to kill, He did not think that land water logged for two or 
three months of the year would kill lucerne as quickly as wheat, but emphasized the 
necessity for good drainage to obtain the best results. 

MOUNT HOPE. 

September 28th. — Precent; seven members. 

Harvester versus Stbipper-Winnow^ — ^Tn a paper under this title Mr. W. 
Mahoney, who had had experience with both methods of harvesting a crop; pointed 
out the advantages of the harvester over the stripper and winnower. ' ■ 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, U.OPin.); • 

September let.— Present ; 10 members and one visitor. 

Extracts from a Note Book, — Under this title a paper was contributed by 
Mr. J. E. Quick, who dealt with various agricultural items. Members discussed 
, them in the following order:— Water Conservation ^ ’—Mr. J. Denholm, in open- 
ing the discussion, gave preference to narrow and deep dams. Mr. Q. B. Kobelt 
considered that water conservation was the first and most important matter for the 
farmer. He did not think that couch grass would grow on the clay scooped up 
from the bottom of a dam, but if so it would no doubt assist in keeping dirt out 
of the dam. Mr. 0. E. Stubing thought the square dam the best, as it would not 
be so hard to clean out. He preferred the drains deep and narrow, as with light 
rains there was more likelihood of catching water. Mr. P. W. Jericho did not 
consider a batter of 6in, to the chain sufficient in a drain. Mr. A. Spriggs pre- 
ferred the dams to be narrow and deep, as it was in the bottom that the. water 
would last longest. The wind could not play on the water and cause it to. splash 
on the banks, thus taking up a great amount of water. Trial boles should be 
bored in preference to sinking with pick and shoveL Varieties of Wheat’' — 
Messrs. 0. E, Stubing and G. A. Dre<iow had grown Le Huguenot, but would not 
recommend it, as it did not suit that district. Mr. G. A, Dreckow thought that White 
Tuscan was not a good wheat for grain, but he could recommend it to members 
as a hay wheat. Mr. J. E. Quick stated that King’s Red was a good wheat to 
stand rough weather. Mr. J. Denholm had obtained best results from Silver Bart. 
Mr. J. H. Kruger said .Baroota Wonder was a bad wheat to shake out. TOite 
Tuscan was a splendid hay wheat, and horses appeared to like it better than most 
wheat. Fallowing^' — Mr, J. Denholm would commence fallowing soon ifter seed- 
ing as in his opinion the. early faUowing was the best. He was not in favor ^.fallow- 
ing in September on account of the grass and weeds going to seed... .He^thought 

that instead of going on ploughingifone were to commence working lAckt^ti^ch 

" had already been fallowed in September more weeds would be de8tro;^ed* ‘ The 
Advantages of Dehorning Cattle^’ — ^Mr. J. Denholm thought that^'it would be 
better to leave the eoire with their horns, as they would have a better ^ahce of 
protecting their offspring from dingoes, hut thought the steers coitfd be dehorned. 
Mr. A. Spriggs thought that it would be better to leave the horns jUw, as a 
working bullock was practically useless in the scrub without- them. Se^^tary 

; said that it was almost impossible to work a poley or dehorned bulio^^ J^O scrub, 
as one could not get them to face the timber. The horns preventw fltl^ fro™ 
getting between the shoulder and the bow. “Poultry”— Mr, oon- 

' ; sidered that the barndoor fowl was the most profitable. for,^j0:;terii^x5^- ; 
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were the; good JlQ^en^W v»e:«W Vgood utility fowl and tonld foragerfM thw- 
selves better ItotB'oonM the pnro-bred fowL Mr. A. Spriggs did not favor the 
lieavy bre^. No don^ ftey were best for the table, but where the farmer had " 
to reckon on fowls as ah aid in keeping the .house the lighter breeds were the b^. ; 
He had noticed that wbere the hen stole her neat there was a lar^r pereehtage of ' 
chicks hatched than where a neat had b^ prepared. He considered it was 
want of moisture ftat caused the chicks to die in the sheils.— At a further meeting' 
lielil on September 30th the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. I. R. Carn) read an eitraet i. 
from the Journal entitled “How to Lay Out a Farm.” Mr. 3. H. Kruger, in,/ 
opening the discussion, thought it was best to clear only a small portion of ground^ 
each year. That would enable one to keep the land clear of shoots and stumps. 
He was not in favor of having a trough in the stable yard. Messrs. 6. E. Francis, 

A Spriggs, and J. J. Deer also spoke in disfavor of the plan of having the trough / 
hi the stable yard. . ' 


CARROW, September 27th.— After the formal business of the Branch had been 
dealt with the report of the delegate to Congress Was received and discussed. 

SALT CREEK, October 6th.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Lee, jun.) read the 
uaper dealing with “Noiious Weeds,” which was given at the Annual Congress, 
and the report of the delegates was received and discussed. 

YANINEB, September 29tL— The Congress papers dealing with “Rabbit 
Destruction” were read and discussed, and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. B. Seholz) 
delivered a report on the Congress. On October 1st members visited the Govern- 
ment Experimental Farm at Minnipa, and spent a very interesting and instructive 
afternoon. 

YKKLANNA, October' 16th.— Tbe meeting discussed at length the report ten* 
tiered by the delegates on the Annual Congress recently held in Adelaide. 


EASTERN DISTRICT, 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BOBBIKA. 

October 27th. — Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Question Box. — In reply to a question as to what wheats were most subject to 
takeall, Mr. H. 8. Green stated that he had sown Yandilla King, Walker’s Won- 
der, and Marshall’s Prolific, and each variety had been affected. Mr. Hart men- 
tioned that he noticed a paddock in which Budd’s and Golden Drop had both been 
i^oTvn. The latter had been very "badly affected, but the Bndd ’s had not shown ^y 
Mr. Hart said he had sown 45 acres, firrt drilling the wheat, then ploughing 
it in, and could not see any difference between it and that which had been 
ploughed first. In discussing the best method of destroying Lignum, Mr. Huitable 
thought sheep would be able to keep this weed in check. Messrs. Hart and Bowden 
thought fallowing would destroy it. Messrs. E. N. Huxtable and Green each 
favored. Yandilla King as the wheat best suited for that district. 


OLAYPAN BOKE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

September 24th. — Present; eight members. 

Tidiness on the Faem. — I n a paper dealing with this subject the Hon, Secre- 
tary {Mr, H. C. Colwin) said every fanner should, if possible, Imvo sheds erected 
in which to house the implements and vehicles of the farm when not in use. He 
thought that the sheds should be roofed with straw, on account of the very high 
price of iron, and also because they were much cooler in the hot weather. Nothing 
gave the farm a worse appearance than broken down fences, and these could be 
kept in good mrder and repair if given a little attention when they first show^ 
signs of wear. If fanners had a place for everything, and kept everything in its 
place, he felt sure that the farm would not look untidy. Mr. Eobinson did.not 
favor straw roofs on a^Sint oi the danger of fires. Mr. Bmall ^id ttat all ham^ 
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should be kept under cover when not in use, and he was in favor of having the 
water close to the stables. Messrs. Northcott, Gray, ‘ and J. Small also discussed 
the paper. 


LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.55in.). 

September 29th. — ^Present: 13 members. 

Curing Pork. — Under this title a short paper was contributed by Mr. C. R. Eime. 
Eor curing pigs of about 1401bs. to ISOlbs. he said, the pickle could be made of 
Slbs. salt, 2 cups of brown sugar, 1 dessertspoonful of saltpetre, and 1 of allspice and 
mixed thoroughly. The mixture should be well rubbed into the hams. The steel 
should be run up the bones of the hams, and one or two pieces of saltpetre placed 
along the bone. The remaining pieces of meat should be well rubbed with salt and 
packed closely together in the cask. The bacon could be left in pickle for about 10 
days, but it would take three weeks to thoroughly pickle the hams. The bacon, 
when taken out, should be well washed in clean cold water, and then thoroughly dry 
pressed for about 24 hours. The hams, when taken out of pickle, should be washed 
in cold water, placed iu a tub, and have water never exceeding 90deg. temperature 
poured over them, then thoroughly dried, sprinkled with pepper, smoked, and finally 
hung in a cool dry place. 


MANTUNG. 

September 2dth. — Present: seven members. 

Fencing. — Under this heading a short paper w^ contributed by Mr. W. Stewart, 
who said that owing to the nature of the ground making the holes very diflScult to 
sink he would place posts half a chain apart, Tnth strainers every five chains apart. 
Posts should be placed ISin. in the ground, and the strainers 2ft. If the strainers 
were put in at correct distances it would be found to be very, convenient for mea- 
suring the paddocks when working later on. Only the best timber should be used 
for the posts. By placing three galvanized wires below the bottom barb, and 5in., 
llin., and 17iii. apart, and one wire at 34in. from the bottom, between the two 
barbs, a good strong sheep-proof fence could l>e formed. 

MoNAMARA BORE. 

Present: 11 members and ono visitor. 

' Homestead Meeting. — The meeting of the Branch was held at Mr. H. Sanders’ 
residence, when the opportunity was taken of inspecting the various crops. Later, 
Mr. Sanders read a paper dealing with “Fodder Cro^ in the Mallee,^^ in which 
he said the raw state of the land in that district was a serious drawback to the 
growth of crops suitable for carrying a flock of sheep. If early winter feed were 
desired a mixture of rape, vetches, rye, and early wheat sown before ttie first 
rain, should give a fair quantity of feed before the stubble was at its best. For 
summer aud autumn feed peas produced much feed of the best fattening quality, 
and at the same time increased the very small supply of nitrogen in that soil. 
Peas did well on land that had been cropped for two or three years and grazed for 
a year. A light ploughing abopt the end of May or the beginning of June was 
sufficient, although good r^ults might be obtained with a much later sowing. If 
broadcasted they should be ploughed in, the harrows not ^ing- used, as they were 
liable to bring the peas to the surface. Sowing should be at the rate of Ibush. to 
l^bush. per acre, with Ic.wt. of super. At harvest sheep or pigs would clean up 
every grain, and provided that summer rains were not too much above the average, 
there would be no loss. Also, sheep fattened on peas would bring a good price in 
the market at a time when prime stock was not plentiful. Harvesting was, of course, 
more satisfactory, but required more labor. The peas should be carted as soon as 
possible, and rolled out or threshed at any time, or fed to stock straight from the 
stack. Stock ate the haulms readily, but too much was not good for horses, as it 
had a tendency to cause bowel stoppage. If the laud was cultivated thoroughly 
after the peas were cleaned up in that locality it would carry as good a crop as 
bare fallow. Another valuable crop was silver beet or Swiss chard. The best of 
all fodder crops under favorable conditions was lucerne, but much water and manure 
was required for that plant, and at present under local conditions it could only 
be grown on a very small scale. 
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MUBKAY BEIDSE. 

August 28th. — ^Present! 19 members and visitors. 

Dairying. — ifr. H. B. Kuchel, on behalf of Messrs. Kuchel Bros., read the follow- 
ing paper on “Dairying.*^ In the first place, he said, when building yards a well- 
, [rained position should be chosen, preferably facing the east, as that would shelter 
the stalls from south and north-west gales, and the stalls arranged in order to give 
the cows an easy means of exit after they had been liberated from the bails. In 
onler that the cows would readily give down their milk they should not be kept 
stiiuding about the yard, nor distressed in any way. If possible it was well to have 
the cows milked at regular intervals, and allow them' an occasional change of pas- 
ture, taking care that they always had access to a good supply of fresh drinking 
water. On account of the labor shortage they ha<i found it necessary to install 
niilking machine, and they had proved great labor-saving machines. All milking 
utensils should be kept scrupulously clean, and the cream sent away to the fac- 
tory at least every second day, particularly during the summer months. He spoke 
ill favor of the Shorthorn breed of cattle as the one best suited for dairy purposes 
in that district, and said that a system of testing should occasionally be carried out. 
Ho advised members to rear their own heifers, and allow them to come into milk 
when about 27 months old. In all cases the cow should be allowed to suckle her 
calf for about 10 days. The mother should be in a good, lean condition prior to 
calving. She could easily be raised to a better condition afterwards. By allowing 
the animals to carry hard stall condition trouble would be almost certain to follow 
in the form of either milk fever or bad cleansing at calving. They preferred to 
tjivc cows that were about to calve eight to 10 weeks spell, and during that time 
to turn them out to pasture away from the milking herd. They had at all times 
|ii'acti3od and would advocate having the bull running loose witli the cattle, when 
after serving for three years he could be disposed of. Linseed meal added to skim 
milk, with a dash of lime water had given them complete .satisfaction as a food for 
rearing calves. A stack of lucerne or other soft hay would supply all the shelter 
needed, and would also give the calves something to nibble at. A little green picking 
should also be provided for them at this stage, but the stack was the most necessary. 
If that precaution was neglected the calves would invariably suck each other, and 
the results would be disastrous. The ration must l)e increased as the calf grew, and 
at the end of three weeks Sigalls. per day should be given in two rations. A trough 
of fresh water in the yard was a splendid addition in the summer months, for in 
the long, hot days the .calves would frequently take a sip. With a little 
extra trouble the older ones, when nearly fit to be turned out, could be kept 
off the milk trough while the others were being fed, and as a result they had no 
oiitioD but to repair to the water, and when turned out would drink water readily 
and look for nothing better. Bui) calves should be castrated when from four to six 
weeks old, and all calves would be fit to turn out at three months. 

ft 

MUBKAY BRIDGE. 

September 25th. 

Afporestation. — The Conservator of Forests (Mr. Walter Gill) delivered an 
aildrcss on forestry, and in the course of hia remarks said — “In considering the 
jjucstion as to how to improve our timber supply, it will first be necessary to 
investigate the conditions antecedent to the establishment of the Forest Depart- 
ment, and to ascertain what circumstances have attended its operatons during 

Hibsequent years. When we inquire into this matter we find that South Aus- 

tralia has never been so lavishly favored by nature with magnificent forests as her 
lister States have. She has hundreds of square miles of dwarf scrubby 
growth, like the well-known ‘mallee,^ and thousands of acres of country where 
trees are scattered here and there^ with large imposing heads and short trunks, 
^hich, though giving a pleasing i>ark-like appearance from an ornamental aspect, 
sre from a commercial standpoint very poor producers of merchantable timber. 
Of forests of a normal tyjw, however, with a good stand of timber, she has but 
few, and they are limited in area. Her valuable timber trees are also confined 
to but few species, but those she has are not surpassed in excellence by those of 

other State, The' most important forest area is situated in the Mount 

bofty Ranges, near Adelaide, skirting the eastern shore of Sti Vincent Gulf, 
figlit from Cape Jervis, near Kangaroo Island, for a considerable distance and 
then terminating north in the Barossa Ranges. The Flinders Ranges constitute 
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another valuable timber c«tr*; they nm east of Spencer about 

120 miles north of Adelaide, and break, off near <^om, where outside 

of Goyder^s well-known line of rainfall; the forest trees, thou^ fully toeloped 
at first, become sparser there and the timber of less ^ue. The Hist of the 
important areas commences about ISO miles south-east of Addaide, in the 
neighborhood of Bordertown, where the open scattered typo of forest growth 
prevails at fi^t and runs right down to Mount Oamlfier, in which' ^tnet the 
stringy bark forests carry a denser stand of timber of a more ro^lar type, 
under the better conditions of climate and rainfall eiisting there.' Small areas 
of forest in addition to these, occur here and there, but these are the main centres 
of importance. All these areas, unfortunately, are situated too far from the 
coasts to be within easy distance of water carriage, and here we find (me great 
disadvantage under which forest operations labor in South Australia, as.. compared 
with conditions existing in Tasmania for instance. There, on such riTors as the 
Huon, the Derwent, the Gordon, and others, th'o mountains are clothed with fine 
forest trees reaching right down to within a short distance, of the water’s edge, 
with the immense advantage of water deep enough to float even ocean-going 
steamers in many cases. ‘What’s the length of the piles you want to repair 
your jetty I’ I asked the manager of the Geeveston sawmilla, when visiting 
Tasmania a few years ago. ‘One hundred feet,’ he replied. Then again, our 
forests are thinly timbered as a rule, compart with Tasmania, and the trees 
here are at their best size only half the height of those in that favored locality. 

I measured one fallen giant in the Huon district in March, 1911, and found it 
to be 150ft. to the first limb, and even there it was 3ft. in diameter, and at a 
very conservative estimate it contained 2,000 cub. ft. of timber, as much as would 
be found in goo<l spots in some of our forests on one acre. In rebniaxy, 1916, 
I was again in the Geeveston Forest, and photographed a timber train hauling five 
big logs each 40ft. long and 5ft. in diameter under bark, 560 cub. ft. each, a 
frequent yield, the foreman told me, from one tree. While this year in the same 
month 1 secured a good photograph of a tree just felled 110ft. long and 4ft. io 
diameter in the middle, up in the Port Espertnee Forest^ 1,000 cub. ft. (quarter 
girth). ‘How long has this mil! been working here?’ 1 asked of the manager; 
•it seems to look pretty old.’ ‘Over 60 years!’ was the reply; so it ia 
obvious that not only are the trees big, but the stand of timber was dense as 
well. Numerous other instances might be cited if time permitted, but enough 
has been said to show the great forest wealth of Tasmania. Now, in considering 
the conditions prevailing in the South Australian State forests, what do we find? 
Instead of close proximity to seaboard, our State forests are all too far away 
to admit of profitable transport in the case of any produce from the native 
hardwoods, and again, the trees themselves arc usually so scattered, and the 
stand of timber so thin, that whereas timber can be landed in Adelaide from 
Tasmania at Ss, to 12s. per 100 super., it ci^not be landed in Adelaide from any 
Government forest at less than 25s. per 100 Suj^r. Thus the output of produce 
is mainly limited to the local demand, which is too often very -limited. When 
the grave disadvantage thus indicated is actually realised, the question naturally 
arise?, liow was it that better positions were not selected for State forests? — 
and the answer is that it was so late in the day ere any importance was attached 
to forestry that all the best forest lands had been either bought right out or 
leased; so only the poorest and those the farthest off were left to Choose from, 
and even then the imperative necessity for reserving forests near the best 
probable market seems to have escaped notice. It should not r^uire much 
refiectiou to see that the existence of a good market must constitute the key to 
the success of any undertaking from a financial standpoint, and that its absence 
or severe limitation must constitute a great barrier to success. It is further 
clearly evident that the market is dependent upon the population, for when that 
is small and widely scattered, the demand must be lessened accordingly; in this 
connection the frequent tendency residents show to migrate from one district 
to another has also an .important and frequently very unsatisfaetoiy influence. 
The prospects for the timber from our pine plantations have received a very 
encouraging impetus owing to the considerable rise in prices of all softwood 
timber. During the last 14 years, by steady and persevering, effort itim. depart- 
ment has most successfully demonstrated the value of the timber of ^mark- 
able pine (Pinus insignia) f which at the outset was regarded those un- 
acquainted with its characteristics as a usel^ timber^; it to be 
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vvitbout kn; 'B&]p^or for mapy piurpo^ MpeeiaUy for fruit casor, - ^nee tbe 
I Ippartment 1)^^- t6! demonstrate, its value by cnttiag apple easafl for 
orchardiets at ‘W^bara in 1903, number of casee of all kinds sold trom the ^ 
three mills at ^rifabara, Bundaleer, and the South-East has been 596];^, the3? 
uross value reeei^ been £20,150 13a. 9d., and deducting trorHng eo^, : : 
il5895, has l^t i^^'for the reven^^ The volume of timber obtained fj^ 
each acre jrill, of wurse, always vary according to conditions of soil and 
and eulturki t^toent. The most successful resuli has been secured at:,^ 
Mount McIntyre plantation, near Kalangadoo where, during the last two yea:^ ^ 
lOO 000 eases have been cut from an area of six acres of trees 33 years old, with'it : 
letiiru of £2,001 to revenue, after paying milling costs. This gives over, 16,000 
c. sls to the acre, a return which does noj; appear to offer much margin for further 
improv^ent The gross volume per acre was over 100,000 super, feet, which has, . 
il is reported, been secured from this pine in New Zealand, but never, I Mieve, 
in any other country. The trees were planted 6ft. by 9ft ; theoretically ‘better 
timber is to be obtained by planting much closer, but a counsel of perfection does 
not always answer when the funds available have to be considered, and the 
probable price obtainable must always be the principl factor in expenditure.. 

It is safe to say that when the best markets are available for all our timbers, 
th«'n many a course.^may be open for improving them, which hitherto has been 
compulsorily closed — but it is open to question whether it may not ultima^ly 
be found bkter for each State to confine its operations to the production of ohlf' 
those timbers which its special conditions eminently fit it to develop. In concluding 
these remarks it is instructive to note that when visiting South Australia a year 
or two ago, Mr. D. E. Hutchins, a retired Conservator of Forests, who is a highly 
trained forest expert with extensive and life-long experience in India and South 
Hud East Africa, made a thorough inspection of our forests and plantations, and 
ill a valuable work on Australian Forestry, which has lately been published by 
the West Australian Government, he stat^, inter alia — ‘South Australia has 
not much to improve in its forestry. It has long been a model to the other States. 

It seems to be lacking in two particulars to render the forest work complete— 
(1) more funds, (2) plantation sites that are more accessible.’ As regards the 
first of these criticisms, the larger funds allotted for forest work du^g the last 
few years have greatly improved the forest prospects, and in connection with the 
second, it is only recently that legislation has been enacted to enable the depart- 
ment to buy land for forest purposes, but ever since then every opportunity has 
been taken of following the course thus indicated by recommending the acquisition 
of Fuch lands as are more closely in touch with the main centres of demand, which 
will undoubtedly secure better facilities in future for disposing of forest produce. 
The marked rise in all timber rates in consequence of the war cannot fail to have 
a beneficial effect not only by increasing returns from existing plantations, but also 
b.'’ enabling methods to be adopted in forest management which before were out 
of tlie question. When we reflect on the utter d^tructiou of so mahy towns and 
iities caused 1^ this war, it is clear that the demand for timber for rebuilding ' 
will be enormous; but this demand cannot be met by many of the European 
forest®, as they have been destroyed also. It is therefore evident that outside 
®ourres of timber supply will be' heavily strained to meet this emergency. Forests, 
therefore, from which large quantities of timber have been shipped here hitherto, 
will cease sending their timber here while closer markets are available. This means 
continued high prices for some considerable time, which will give ample* justifi- 
cation for increased expenditure by the State which, with the experience gained 
in previous years, .will give the required impetus for improving our timber supply.’^ 
At the close, in answer to a question, Mr. Gill said that generally speaking it was 
not advisable to grow timber on poor land as a profitable investment. It was an 
Jixioin that good timber would not be got from poor land. Where the land was 
rocky, the moisture soon- dried out, and the trees would not make a ;^od root 
system. For good timber, the trees must be planted close together to get straight, 
even trunks,; without many branches, which would cause knots. In regard to the 
trees most suitable for the Murray Bridge district, sugar gum would do well when 
uut ill too much lime^ne; the Moreton Bay fig, Kingston oak, pepper, and the 
<^arob bean would ^1 be suitable. The tamarisk would stand a much greater 
amount of salt than most trees, and, in fact, he had known them to grow og the 
of salt water. The Aleppo pine and cotton palm would do On. salt land, 
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especially the cotton palm, which did well in Colorado in salty land, where only 
2in. to 6in. rain fell. It was important to cut the timber in autumn, or wheu 
sap was at low ebb; with that precaution the timber would season better and have 
a much longer life. Young sappy wood shouki not be used where older antJ 
matured timber could be obtained. 


NETHEiaTON. 

September 28th^Pre8ent: 11 members and three visitors. 

Scrub Farming. — In a paper dealing with fanning in malice country, Mr. H. 
Godsen said that under present conditions he would not advise anyone to commence 
scrub farming unle&s they had had previous experience. He believed that success 
could be attained, if when the shoots were- cleared, mixed farming was undertaken. 
Taking as an example a farm of 1,000. acres, the block should be divided into four 
paddocks at the outset, as fencing material was so expensive, but as the stock on 
the farm increased, and profits were received from the sale of same, the holding could 
be divided into smaller paddocks. Oats should be sown after every wheat crop, 
which could be cut for hay. The land should be fallowed early, about 4in. deep, 
and the harrows run over the soil when ploughing was finished. 


BAMCO. 

October let — Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

The Nursery. — Under this heading a paper was contributed by Mr. L. Darling, 
who said that it was bis intention to deal with the propagation and working of 
deciduous fruit trees most adaptable to the Murray Vadley and its climatic 
conditions. ‘‘Many or most of the deciduous fruit trees, he said, “are propa- 
gated from seeds, although numbers can be grown from roots and cuttings, but 
as these root cuttings are difficult to handle, and need great care, nurserymen 
generally propagate from seeds when possible. These, seeds can be obtained 
from jam factories or canneries during the months of January, February, and 
March, and are then buried in sand until the rush of the lifting season is over, 
when they are planted. Under the heading of ‘Cuttage’ come such trees as the 
plum and quince. The cuttings are cut during the fall and tied in bundles uf, 
say, 200, each cutting having its butt corresponding. These cuttings are always 
cut^ to an eye at the top and bottom, and are generally about lOin. in leijgth. 
Sometimes an entire section is removed with the cutting from the parent branch. 
Of course, comparatively few of these cuttings can be made from a branch, 
therefore the nurseryman must resort to the ones cut to a bud. In pas^iitg i 
might say there are some plants which demand a heel cut, although not to my 
knowledge in fruit trees. The requirements of different species can only be 
learned by experience, but it may be said the hardest wooded plants require a 
heel, while soft-wooded plant cuttings emit roots readily between the buds. After 
these bundles are tied, they are kept dormant by storing in sand, \4rh3re Ihe 
wounds b^in to 'heal by the formation of loose cellular matter, which gives rise 
to a mass of tissue known as a callus. This t^ue will eventually cover the 
whole wound if complete healing results. The first apparent change is the 
formation of a callus at the base. Although it is supposed by mauy that roots 
are only formed from the callus itself, they forget that some plants have roots aris- 
ing from the bark at a great distance from a callus. Mr. Bailey writes on this 
point — ‘Boots do not arise from a callus itself, but from internal tissue.^ The 
most singular fact about cuttings is that the lower end produces roots, and the 
upper end leaves, even jf the cutting is inverted. If you divide a cutting it will 
still exhibit the same difference. Grafting is used a great deal in modern nurseries 
for propagating, specially for -apples, prunes and plums. This is a- very long 
operation, and occupies a great deal of time, and needs well-trained and competent 
men to perform it. In dealing with grafting, I shall divide it into three elaaes — 
(1) Root grafting, in which a root is entirely the stock; (2) crown grafting, where 
the graft is in^er^d into the crown of the stock; (3) trunk or stem grafting, in 
which the scion is set on the trunk or stem of the tree, ' This system js often em- 
ployed when working over two or more year old trees, ‘which for some reason or 
other have not been able to quit during the lifting season. In grafting great care 
should be taken in inserting tte scion into the stock, as the union depends solely on 
the cambium layers of the two affixing closely together. No matter what care is 
taken in choosing sound healthy stocks and scioi^, if the cambium layers on one 
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i , of stock and scion do not come in contact Vith one anoanTi all efforts will 
til fruitless, for it is impossible for tbe two to unite. If a well-grafted tree is 
t at the union— I say cut, for it is almost impossible to break at the graft after 
"v two years— it will be found the wood of the scion has never united with the 
to k it only being the cambium tissue which has united. The wood will hat’s 
lead appearance. The scions are generally cut during the dormant season, and 
stored away in sand until the first approach of spring, which is generally recognised 
the grafting season. Root grafting in South Australian nurseries is generally 
ilnnfined to apples, and covers a lengthy period. During the lifting season aU 
■Uiierfluous or lengthy apple roots are cut or suppressed from the trees prior to pack- 
no These roots are also stored in sand until the spring, when they are washed and 
rut into pieces from 3iu. to Sin. long. I might say here these roots are mostly 
\orthern Spy, being known as blight-proof (i.e. woolly aphis). The scions are also 
Vortheru Spy, which are cut as I stated above during the fall, and from the trees 
nhith were worked the previous year. These scions are cut into lengths of about 
9in and are generally one year old wood. In most cases the stock and scions are 
amirovimately of the same dimenfions, namely, as thick as a lead pencil. This being 
the rase and other things being equal, the whip or tongue, graft is generaUy prac- 
tised When whip grafting both the scion and the stock are cut across diagonaUy 
with a flight hollow in the centre from lin. to 2in. A vertical cut is then made in 
both and the two are joined together by pushing the tongue of the scion into ther 
toncue of the stock, care being taken to see the cambimn layers come m contact with 
one another. The parts are held together.by a bandage of raffia or candle cotton, 
whiehispassedroundthemseveral times. Sometimes it is found impoteible to perform 
the whin graft, as perhaps the root or wood may be too small to be cut diagonally or 
vertically The graft then adopted is generally the root side graft or side graft. 
The 'tock or scion, whichever is the larger, is cut obliquely for about an inch, mak- 
ing certain uot to cut too deep to weaken the part. The other i.s then cut wedge- 
shape and is pressed into the incision until its cut surfaces are conceal^ in the 
jtook or scion, whichever the case ipay be, and tied the same as the whip 
The«e small grafts are then taken and planted in rows, where they are reworked 
by budding the following summer. This long operation has to be performed to'make 
the stock, as I stated before, blight proof, otherwise it could be propagated by 
seeds which are- largely eiqiorted from France, and which are technically known 
as tlie crab stocks, the word crab being used in the sense of a "^Id. or inferior 
apple. These stocks are very hardy and vigorous, but are not blight proof, there- 
fore are useless to the Australian nurseryman. The operation of crown grafting is 
generally performed on olives, and in cases where the nurseryman wishes to obtoin 
trees the following season. In crown grafting the cleft graft is almost without 
exception adopted. I am taking now the crown cleft graft. The operation is per- 
formed in a shed, although it is not essential to dig the stocks out of the gTOun^ 
but it makes the work much easier, and not so tedious. The stock is cut oli 
squarely at the collar, and spHt to a depth of about lin., and into the split a smon- 
with a wedge-shape base is inserted. The end of the stub will often accommo^te 
two scions, one upon either side; this often hastens the hewing of the stub. e 
scions and stock here also must have their cambium layers in contact with one 
other on one side. These are then tied in precisely the same manner as the whip 
graft, unless the graft is to be above the ground, when wax must completely cover 
the graft, but nurserymen avoid this by planting deep enough to cover the ^att. 
Trunk or stem grafting is also only adopted when the nurseryman wishes to obtain 
trees the following fall, and is generally performed with the whip graft. There 
are many other grafts which nurserymen Msej such as vefieer graft, bark ^aft, 
saddle graft, and spUee grafting, but tiie few I have explained we the me.taods in 
general use. A good recipe for grafting wax is — Resin 4 parte in weight, bewwax 
2 parts, tallow 1 part. Break the resin and beeswax, and melt all material together. 

thoroughly melted pour into a pail of cold water. It soon bwoiMs bwa 
enough to handle, after which it should be pulled until it becomes tough. Budding 
is largely and mostly Knployed to multiply varieties of fruit trees, and m 
Australia is the only method adopted in working apricots and p^ches. This 
operation can be performed during the growing season, ^ter the buds ha^ mattoed 
sufficiently; or in the early spring, as soon as the bark loosens. If performs at 
this period buds must be taken in the winter and stored in a cool pla^, or if the 
s^’ion. has sufficiently matured to permit sound buds being taken out of the -young 
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giowth healthy a§pfing*hudd^ tre!e»®y ^jwlt Spring buddi^jife Jeldi^i^tt ever, 
resorted to on a big scale by the nurseryman, as it is too njW5M^ip.r is in 

every case best performed when the bark slips and ^Is ea^y. :G£ eou^ it eau 
be done when the bark is tight by scratching and tearing/ but it is yo^y snd 

the result uncertain. It is rarely a nurseiyinaii continues budding', in weather, 
as the rain gets between tl.e bud and stock, which preveuts a b^thy umon, if any 
at all. There are many different styles of budding, but I am pidy going to deal 
with the one adopted by the nurserymen of this State, r^bis is known as shield 
budding, deriving its name from the shirfd-like shape portion of the bark; which is 
removed with the bad. The length of the shields differ with nearly every operator, 
some cutting short shields, others leaving quite a tail on the shield. I generally 
cut the buds for ordinary work about an inch in length. Of-.course the sizejof the 
bud differs with the size of the stock; a thick stock will take a larger bud than a 
small thin one. Stocks should be iin. in diameter to be budded expeditioudy, and 
should have all leaves and small shoots removed, so that the operator will only have 
to bud and not trim the stocks as he goes. These leaves and shoots should be re- 
ifaoved a distance of about 6in, from ground, and great care should be taken 
when removing, as the bark is generally very tender, and is inclined to tea.^whjeh 
tearing renders it oftentimes useless for budding at that particular period. Two in- 
cisions are made in t^ stock to the depth of the l»rk, one vertical and one trans- 
|yerse. The vertical cm; is usually made first (although I do the opposite) with the 
point of the budding knife, which I may say here must be razor-edged to do excel- 
lent work. This is about an inch and ^ half in length. The second cut is made 
by a rolling motion across the top of the vertical cut. The bud is then t^ken and 
pushed downward, when it will be found if the bark splits freely it is in good 
eoncUtion for budding. The bud must be tied so that the whole wound is closed, and 
tied securely with string if better material be not available; but nurserymen gene- 
rally use raf&a. Care should be taken not to bind the string over the bud itself. 
In two or three weeks after the bud is set it will have united to the stock; the ban- 
dage must then be removed. If the ties are left on too long they will constrict the 
stem, and often kill the bud, and they also have a tendency to cause the bud to 
grow,* when the bud should remain dormant until the following spring. It can be 
seen if the bud still has life by making a little incision just below the eye; if this 
is a healthy color it can be relied on the bud is still alive. In cutting the buds, 
they should be taken only from well-hardened shoots of the season ^s growth, and 
of the desired variety. This growth varies in length, but is cut into lengths most 
convenient to handle. The leaves are removed, leaving the petiole of each leaf and 
the 'buds are then cut with a sharp knife, most budders cutting from below up- 
wards. The buds are cut to a depth of approximately l-16in., varying with size, 
therefore a piece of wood is removed with the bud, and before pushing the bud into 
the stock, this is generally removed, although many budders leave this in. but my 
experience has taught me by removing this a better take is assured. Nu doubt 
there has been controversial discussion of the relative merits of grafted and budded 
trees, but both are equally satisfactory methods of prop^^tion. To my knowledge 
no experiments have been tried by Australian nureervmen, although I believe the 
majority consider a budded tree' makes the most shapely and strongest tree, and 
I would always prefer the latter to the former. ‘Does grafting or budding shorten 
the life of a tree!’ Many will say it is unnatural to graft and bud, but they little 
think how unnatural it is to grow cuttings, and how unnatural it is to transplant, 
prune, &c. In all cases the most unnatotal processes which the tree undergoes 
makes it better equipped than the one which is left entirely to Nature. In, say, a 
row of seedling apricots, one will find large, small, and indifferent, but a. row of 
well-worked trees will, generally speaking, be of even height and growth. The same 
applies to a seedling in an orchard, where it has the same attention and toe same en- 
vironment as the trees of known hardiness, yet it remains small and stunted. Of 
course there are cases in which prolific seedlings are found, and these are often left 
by the owner, who may be fortunate enough to recure a new varietv. It is almost 
imposrible if one considers the facts broadly, to think grafting is devitalMong. An 
experiment compassed by the lifetime of one man in Mitoigan proves that trees 
own rooted do not live longer and are not healthier than graf t^lones, 40 odd 

years ago seeds were taken from Vermont and planted in Michigan, T^keeds pro* 
duced lusty trees, but toff majority only bore inferior frmt. These grafted, 
only some of the original branches were allowed to remain permani^tly/: while some 
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\Tere entirely over. A lew troM wHch eha&eed to beax-^lerabte irmt, we^ 

allowed to remun, not being grafted. Many of the trees ih'this orchard died fr<Hca 
undeterminable eauses, and probably even more than half of the deaths 7^ seed*, 
lingf, but the most interesting fact is that the trees which contained some original 
branches showed similu re^ts. Any tr^tment which makes the tree grow 
vigorouely may contribute to their stockiness, which is the chief aim of all nursery- 
men. The trees should be given 2ift. in the row, and about Sin. to lOin. between 
each tree. AE leaves should be allowed to grow on the body or stem of the plant, 
hut however, it will be found young forking shoots will mahe their appearance on 
the body also. These should be removed- carefully, as they always grow in the aiil 
of a leaf, but they can be removed without injuring the leaf, which is impo^r-. 
tant to leave so that it can afford shelter to the stem during the hot weather. 
Many nurserymen head in their trees during the early summer, which forces the^ 
shoots from the bottom to the top of the stem, after which the above operation ns 
[icrformed, only leaving sufficient shoots at the top to form the head. I think this 
operation should have more consideration from the nurseryman, as once these 
\oiiug shoots are taken out, it is almost impossible to force growth from 
the place of removal, and in many cases, and especially in the valley of the 
Murray, where high winds prevail, we need low-head^ trees. I have frei 
(.|ucntly been at a loss when pruning one-year-old t^ees from the nursery 
to get suitable buds without having to resort to the top the nurserym^ 
formed, which oftentimes is as high as 2ft. 6in. from the ^ound. If nurser^ 
men allowed their trees to grow maiden trees, that is, straight up, the bottom 
buds would not shoot The orehardist could then select healthy buds near the 
base of the graft or bud, or higher if he so wished, and thereby shape his own 
tree. For peaches, apricots, and fruits of a like nature 9in. from the bud, 
which is generally 2in. above the ground, making Uin. in all, is the most suitable, 
in my opinion, for the valley of the Murray. Dwarfing is mostly done in the 
nursery by working on slow-growing stock. Although trees are worked on 
6low-growing stock, if the trees are planted so deep by the orehardist that the 
union is a few inches below the ground, roots may start from the scion, and 
the tree may be half-dwarfed ‘Or full standard; therefore it lies mostly with 
the grower to keep it permanently dwarfed, not with the nurseryman. The 
pear upon the quince is the best illustration we have of dwarfed fruit trees, also 
the apple upon the Paradise stock, and the p^ach upon the plum are good also. 
.Although dwarfing may have its advantages in some districts, I would never 
plant a tree for commercial purposes on the Murray unless it was on its own 
stock. In passing, I might say the apricot is worked on the peach stock in the 
United States with excellent results. The best land for general nursery work 
is one which is rich in humus, and which does not set hard, yet contains a fair 
percentage of clay; although the irrigable land on the Murray should be ad- 
mirable for “nursery purposes. The land should be ploughed and subsoiled to a 
(iepth of ISin., for nursery trees constitute a crop which occupies the land for 
perhaps a number of years. The sale value depends on the growth, therefore it 
is imperative to secure rapid growth within as short a period as possible. Fer- 
tilizers should be added to the soil when planting, bone super, and bonedust, 
or any fertilizer that will assist in producing rapid growth. It is generally con- 
sidered that nursery land can rarely raise two good crops of ^the same trees in 
succcFsion; yet, despite this fact, after the removal of the trees good crops of 
wheat can be grown, and sometimes a different type of trees is grown on the 
land. For instance, after removing apples, I have seen peach seedlings 4ft. to 
5ft. iu height. The following shows the method adopted by nurserymen in 
propagating the various varieties, dealing principally with those trees grown 
on the Murrayr-^Peach trees are universally- budded. The pits are planted in 
TOWS, either thickly or from 6in. to.lOin. apart; the latter when budding is to 
take place the following summer, and the former when the seedlings are to be 
l<?ft and transplanted the following winter. If, in the event of the stoeh making 
- insufficient growth during the season, that is, when spaced, this growth can be 
out down to the jfround the next winter, and one shoot be permitted to grow, 
which can be budded in summer, being in its second year. Peaches are some- 
Ij^ruea worked on plum stocks where they are to be planted in damp soils, but 
this dwarfs the peach, and it does not thrive as well as when worked on peach 
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stock. The nectarine is propagated in exactly the same way as the peach. 
Apricot pits grow and are sown precisely the same way as the peach, except 
they are generally planted in rows 2ft. 6in. apart, and very thickly sown. They 
are then replanted the next winter about lOin. apart in the row^ and budded 
and treated the same as the peach. Apricots, as I stated before, are extensively 
budded on peach stock in the United States, especially in the dry districts. 
Ibey are also worked there on the Marranna plum stock, but the Myrobolau 
plum stock is not popular in that country, esp^ially in severe climates. The 
almond is also used as a stock, but the union is generally imperfect, and not 
to be recommended. In Australia apricots are usually worked on their own 
stock, which undoubtedly is the best. Pears are propagated by seedings, 
which are sown in rows 2ft. 6in. apart, or thereabouts. They are sown thickly, 
and left until the following winter has well advanced, when they are trans- 
planted in rows similar to the peach, the budding process being the same. 
Some pears may be dwarfed by working them on the quince stock, and many 
nurserymen advocate planting William Bon Chretien and Glou Morceau on 
quince stock in the Murray district, as the quince is a much shallower-rooted 
tree than the pear, therefore making itself specially adaptable to irrigation; 
but I would rather have trees on their own stock. Pears may also be grown 
from cuttings or root grafted, but nurserymen very rarely resort to this, as the 
Operation occupies too much time, and the seedlings are more sure, especially than 
cuttings. It is rarely the nurserymen of South Australia propagate prunes and plums 
fey pits, although in the United States plum pits arc sown. In our State the 
majority of the plums are grown by cuttings of either cherry plum, Myrobolan, 
or Marranna, the first two being more in use. These cuttings are planted in 
the early spring or during the winter months, and are ready to bud in January. 
Although the Myrobolan is really a dwarf stock, it being a slow grower it 
makes a good stock. Plums can also be worked on the peach stock, and I have 
seen some fine specimens of young Japanese plums on the peach, the union being 
perfect. Although quince trees are not grown to any great extent on the 
Murray, the majority of orchardists have some planted, although uncared for, 
in some corner. They can be grown from seeds the same as pears; but seeds 
are difficult to obtain, therefore they are little if ever used. Another method 
is by cuttings from fruiting trees; but these are likely to sucker. Most nursery- 
men bud or graft on the barren quince — that is, the trees that do not bear. 
These trees do not sucker to any great extent, and yet are prolific and hardy. 
The stocks are obtained by planting cuttings in the early spring or late winter, 
and are ready to bud the following season. Loquats can be grown from seeds, 
which will bear fruit, but should be worked to ensure good results. The 
majority of the loquats, I think, in our State are worked by budding on the 
barren quince, which, I think, makes a very good, strong stock, and to my 
•knowledge I have never seen nor heard of a fead union, unless through careless- 
ness on the part of the operators. In most cases in our State almonds are 
worked On seedling almond stocks, although the peach can be used. Apricot 
stocks are not to be recommended The seeds and seedlings are treated in 
precisely the same manner as peaches. Pigs can be grown from the large stout 
seed from any of the fruit used commercially. The seeds should be washed 
out, and those that sink can be sow'n, the floating ones being useless. They 
take about four weeks to appear, but when in bearing they most probably will 
prove untrue to name. However, new varieties can be obtained in this way. 
In most cases varieties of figs are multiplied by cuttings, which are handled in 
the same manner as grape cuttings, which every orchardist knows how to root. 
Another manner is by suckers, and yet another means of propagating by budding 
or grafting. Mulberries are generally propagated by cuttings, and new sorts 
can be obtained by seedlings. There are many methods of propagating the 
apple, namely, by seedlings, stools, root grafting, and top grafting. Root graft- 
ing is practically the only method adopted on a large scale by modern nursery- 
men, as this is the only manner to secure blight-proof stock in quantities. Seeds 
from Northern Spy apples will not reproduce the variety. I write -Northern Spyi 
for that is the stock mostly used. When the grafts are planted tbe scion la 
planted deep enough for it to take root abo. After these small grafts have 
grown a few months, they can be reworked to the desired variety by budding, 
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the bud placed a little liigher tiiaa in other trees, so tiiat the wool^ 

aphis has not tlb opportunity to obtain a foothold. In closing,^ 1 wonld I^e to 
give a Httle advice in selecting trees, and on the purchasing of same. There 
•ire many tree pedlars, as Californian growers call them. I am not aspersing, 
the accredited representative, who introdnces his firm and appoints a focal 
a^ent, who assists him in disposing of his trees; nor do I refer to the nursery; 
man who has so mneh confidence in his trees that a traveller is unnecessary; 
but to the unscmpnlous person who advertises certain trees ^hen the nursery 
is bare of such varieties, and finds them at the expense of the orehardists in 
later years. Che*^ trees are seldom, if ever, a bargain; the grower should 
insist on having first-class trees, and should be willing to pay for them. The 
question of where the trees are grown does not seem to be so important as the 
condition in which they arrive. T*TOvided tiie trees are grown well, it little 
matters whether they are grafted or budded, although budded trees generally 
make better growth in the orchard tlw first year, and have generally a superior 
rooting system. The age of the tree matters little, for a two or more year 
old tree from the nursery does not come into bearing any sooner than a one-year- 
old. In choosing the tree, moat satisfactory results will be gained from a one- 
year-old budded tree (maiden if possible), about fin. to \in. in diameter. Trees 
are often delivered by the nurseryman before the grower is ready to plant. ' The 
bundles should be unpacked, for if stored in large bundles they may heat, apd 
the buds start to shoot. A trench should be dug and the soil well broken up, 
so that when the roots are placed in the trench the fine earth will cover the 
roots completely, and not admit air. The layers of trees should not be thick, 
and should be placed at right angles to the trench. Unless the soil is very 
moist, water should be sprinkled over, and another layer of fine earth placed on 
top, to prevent baking and drying out. Trees may be kept dormant longer by 
burying root and top. Trees that are received in a shrivelled condition should 
be buried root and top, in a well-moistiened bed, and kept there until they regain 
their original plumpness. If planted the chances are they will not survive.^' 


ROSY PINE. 

September 26th. — Present: 17 members. 

Hay-making, — In the course of his remarks in a paper dealing with this subject, 
ilr. It. E. Schiller said one of the first duties of the farmer was to provide feed 
for the working stock of the farm. Oats should form a large part of the crop cut 
for hay, and provided it was cut at the right time the horses would do very well 
on it. In addition to that it was an excellent crop to. sow wliere the land was 
aitccted with takeall. A piece of well-worked fallow should be selected on which 
to grow the hay crop, and all stumps and shoots cleared off directly after seeding. 
The binder should be thoroughly overhauled, and all damaged parts replaced. Oaten 
hay should be cut just as the straw turning purple, and wheat cut when the 
grain was in a milky stage# He was in favor of stocking the hay directly after t£e 
machine, as that helped it to retain its color. The stocks should be formed by 
placing four sheaves deep, two in the centre, and one on either side. Stooks built 
in that manner would stand a fair amount of rain without much dam^e. All 
stacks should be built on dunnage, and the ontside sheaves placed, butts outwards, 
care being taken to see that the centre of the stack was kept about 2ft. higher than 
the edges to prevent water from getting to the inside of the stack. In discussing 
tlie paper Mr. Lucier thought a better plan was to erect the stack on a stage, that 
would prevent mice from damaging the hay. Mr. C. A, Schiller agreed wi^ the 
previous speaker, and said that when iron was a reasonable price it would pay to 
erect a shed. 


WOLOWA, 

September 26th. — ^Present: six members and seven visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. — The meeting of the Branch was held at Mr. Stoners resi- 
dence. During the afternoon members inspected various farms in. the vicinity of 
the residence, aijd on these some promising crops were seen. A paper was ijead by 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. Stirling) entitled ‘^Shade Trees for- Stock,’^ in which 
lie said it was a great mistake for farmers to clear the whole of the timber off their 
holdings. It '^s almost a common sight to see stock in the hot summer months 
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clustered around a small clump of treeSj only sufficient to shelter two or three of 
them. In the winter it was practically the same^ the stock could be noticed shiver- 
ing in the open for the want of necessary shelter. Several clumps ^f timber 
left in the paddock would form a good bresJcwtnd, and enable the stock to obtain 
shelter from the hot weather and severe rainstorms. That would also be a corr^. 
ponding advantage to the owner, as the stock would keep in much better condition. 
Apart from the benefit that the stock would derive, the appearance of the farm 
would be much more attractive. 

BOOKPUBNONG EAST, October 6th. — Papers were contributed by Mr. E. 
Seilor on “Strippers,” and by Mr, W. Hammond oh “Harvesters.” A good dis- 
cussion followed, the census of opinion being in favor of the stripper and winnower. 

BOBBIEA, September 29th. — The meeting discussed at length the report of 
the delegates on the proceedings at the Congress in Adelaide. 

GLANFIELD, September 29th. — The report of the delegates to the Annual 
Congress was received and discussed, and the remaining portion of the meeting took 
the form of a question box evening. 

GERANIUM, October 16th. — The "Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place) visited 
the Branch and gave a practical demonstration of castration, and in the evening 
delivered an address on “Poisonous Weeds,” and “Red Water in Cows.” 

MONABTO SOUTH, September 2dth. — Mr. E. Ijeishman read an extract from 
the Journal on ' * Poultry, ’ ’ and Mr. G. Patterson reported on toe proceedings of 
the recent Congress. 

PARRAKIE, September 29th, — The reports of the delegates to the Pinnaroo and 
c^delaide Conferences were received and discussed. 

BAMCO, August 27th.r- The Branch discussed at length the matter of the for- 
mation of a Citrus Growers^ Association, which was brought forward at the recent 
Conference at Waikerie. 

WAIKBRIE, October 28th. — Mr. L. B, Pope reported on his visit to the Agri- 
cultural Congress, Mr. A. G. Ifould tabled a cutting from a patch of sultanas. 
Members were of the opinion that the vine was suffering from black spot. 

WILKAWATT, September 29th, — The delegates reported on the proceedings of 
the recent Congress, and read extracts from various papers. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKHEATH. 

September 29th. — Present: 12 members and three visitors, 

Care and Management of Young Horses. — Mr. H. Paech read a paper on this 
subject, in which he said every farmer should endeavor to breed his own horses. 
Only the beat sire should be used, if possible a stud book horse, and one that bad 
a Government certificate for soundness, and if mated to mares that were stanch and 
active, the foundation for the formation of good foals would have been laid down. 
The mare rearing a foal should have a good paddock to graze in, and particular 
care should be taken to see that the fences were in good order, because if they were 
neglected the foal was liable to seriously injure itself. He was in favor of hand- 
ling the foals when they were quite young, and weaning them when about six 
months old. A good plan when weaning, was to tie the foal up with a halter 
for half a day, in order to get it accustomed to being tied up. Careful attention 
should be paid and the foal watched to see that it was kept in good condition when 
being weaned. At 2^ to 3 years of age the foal should be broken in, preferably 
during the ploughing season. An open bridle should be used, and the horse care- 
fully mouthed. Leather traces should be employed when the first lesson in hauling 
was being given, as there was no danger of the leather chafing the legs and sides. 
Above all one should see that the collar chosen for the young horse was a well- 
fitting one, and if the shoulders were carefully washed with Condy^s crysfeds dis- 
solved in warm water each day after work, much would be done to. avoid toe 
trouble of working a horse with sore shoulders. 
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BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27m. to 29m.). 

September 17th. — ^Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Cultivation, — In a paper dealing with this topic Mr. G. W. Sununers said the 
(jbicets of cultivation were to destroy weeds, to allow the entrance of air intone 
soil and to prevent the evaporation of moisture. No hard and fast rule eoula be 
laid down as to what was the correct time at which to commence ploughing, as 
eliiiiatic conditions and the varying nature of the soil in different districts were 
factors that had to be carefully considered. As a general principle, ne thought the 
ploughing should be left as late as possible, and in support of that opinion he 
pointed out some of the disadvantages of early ploughing. Firstly there was little 
or uo green stuff to turn in to act as manure, secondly by early ploughing one was 
likely to lose much of the soil by washing, and thirdly during a ve^ wet winter the 
^ound would be set down harder than it was before being cultivated. If, when 
being worked, the land broke up into large clods, it was advisable to run a roller 
over it and then loosen the surface with the harrows, and if necessary repeat the 
operation. It was a good plan to see ttiat the direction of the last cultivation was 
across the hillside, not up and down. If the latter plan was followed the first rwn 
that fell would turn the small furrows into gutters. After any rain that fell during 
summer the land should be worked to conserve the moisture. By using a spring- 
tooth cultivator he had been able to work right up to the butts of the trees. 


CHERBY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35.03in.). 

Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

Dairying. — In a paper dealing with the principles of dairying Mr. H. Jacobs 
said that to make a success of that industry one should have suitable country and 
be able to give the cows the very best attention. He thought the cows should be 
broken into the bail, as they would stand quite contentedly, and there was no fear 
of another animal horning them. Only by kind and gentle treatment would the 
animals give best results. Where there was a number of cows to attend to it was 
a good plan to have the same person milk the same cows. The cows should be 
milked as quickly as possible, and stripped quite dry. Cleanliness was essential, 
and care should be taken to see that all utensils, cows’ teats, and the milker’s 
hands were kept clean. Separating should be done directly after milking, and to 
ensure dean skimming, the machine should be set firmly on a level block, and 
worked at the correct number of revolutions per minute. He did not think it 
was wise to put cream into the can until it had cooled down. During the 
warm weather the cream should be churned twice a week, as it ripened more quickly 
during summer. Once a week would be sufficient in cool weather. 


CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall, 33.67in.). 

August 2Sth. — Present: 20 members and three visitors. 

Mr, J. Piggott addressed the meeting on the necessity for improved methods in 
road making, in order to meet the requirements of the automobile. He favored the 
purchase by the local council of a crushing plant that could be easily moved to the 
various quarries, to get over the labor £fficulty, and also to get an increase of 
metal at the present allowance. By that means the road upkeep would be materi- 
ally reduced. — At a meeting held on September 24th, Mr. Pike, managing director 
of the Payneham Jam Factory, gave an interesting and instructive address on ‘‘Co- 
operation,” and also outlined, the benefits the producers had received from the 
factory, worked on that principle. He pointed out that not only the pro- 
ducer was benefited, but also the employee and the dealer who distributed the 
finis’hed product. Mr. Naughton, manager Gardeners’ Supply Stores, also ad- 
dressed the meeting, and pointed out the benefits derived by members in the dis- 
tribution of manures, seed, &c. 


CYGNET RIVER. 

September 27th. — ^Present: 10 members. 

Water Conservation. — Under this title Mr. A. W. Miller read a paper in which 
lie said that with the idea of conserving water a convenient site for a dam should 
he chosen, but one not too close to the stables. The dam should be deep and narrow, 
and covered to prevent evaporation. It shonld be fenced in, and the water should 
he pumped into troughs by means of a windmill or other power, as the stock made 
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the water dirty if they had free access to it. A small tank should be placed in frost 
of large dam, as that would keep dirt and mbbish from going into it. It was 
well to provide for at least two years ^ supply of water. 

HABTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to. 16in.). 

September 26th. — Present: 13 members and one .visitor. 

The Earmee’s Herd op Cows. — In a short paper dealing with this subject Mr. 
J. M. Hudd said a noticeable fact on many farms was the number of eows whose 
yield of butter was considerably below 200lbs. per annum. To lay the foundatiou 
of a good milking strain of cattle one should pay particular attentiou' to the 
pedigree of the sire that was to be used, to see that his ancestors were sto^ with 
good records. It was very important that every fanner should test his cows, and 
any information regarding the testing of the milk could be obtained from the 
Government Dairy Expert. After discussing that paper the report of the delegates 
to Congress was received and discussed. 


LENSWOOD AND FOfiEST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 36in.). 

September 27th. — ^Present: 12 members and one visitor. 

The Need for Experiments for the Production op Regular Crops op 
Apples. — ^Under this title a paper was contributed by Mr. P. Green, who suggested 
that the Branch should undertake systematic experiments with the object of 
determining whether it was practicable to secure a regular moderate crop of 
fruit, in place- of the irregular cropping that resulted in a glut one year and a 
superabundance in the year following. As to the lines on which experiments 
should be made, he offered the following suggestions. First, the judicious 
thinning of fruit spurs to such a degree as to prevent the exhaustion of the 
tree through overblooming and overcropping. Second, artificial manuring to bs 
continued yearly for a definite number of years. Third, a system of ^fivation 
having for its object the retention of the maximum amount of moa^re in the 
soil. Fourth, the 'cutting out in summer time of all surplus young growth not 
required for the development of the tree or for the production of fruit. Fifth, 
the cutting or shortening back of fruit spurs to a blank stem at a period to be 
determined, in order to bring the development of new buds to the fruiting stage 
in tbe slack season. ^^In regard to the first, be said, *^much energy can be con- 
served to the tree by thinning, whielr at present is waste effort, and which must 
be detrimental to the fruiting of the following season. The application of 
artificial manures helps to restore the energy lost as the result of the maturing 
of a crop of fruit. Much can be done by cultivation. We seem' to think that 
if we plough our orchard and harrow to a fine tilth in spring that thm is all 
the cultivation an orchard needs. My firm belief is that after every snmmer 
rain the soil should be lightly harrowed to bre^ tbe crust formed by the beat- 
ing of the rain on the soil. Very often neglect to do this is responsible for the 
fact that our land gets so dry so soon after rain, when by very littie trouble 
we could conserve the moisture in the soil, not only assisting in developing the 
fruit, but aiding the tree to develop fruit buds for the coming season. I be- 
lieve we should relieve the tree in early summer of all rank growths that are not 
required, as by so doing we are diverting the energy into the buds that remain 
on the tree. At the same time, if possible, all deformed, scabby, or small fruit 
should be removed. I have noticed when pruning that if I cut a spur that has 
grown too long back to the little ring of shortened internodes, not far re- 
moved from the main arm or limb, it will soon send out sever^ small buds 
from these rings. It occurred to me that if we could determine the; time it 
takes from the time of cutting to the development of the buds to the fruiting 
stage, we could so arrange our pruning as to shorten a number of spurs to bring 
them to fruition in the slack year.^’ A committee, consisting of 
Vice-President, and Hon. Secretary, was appointed to carry out the experiments 
suggested in the paper. • 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

Septem^T 29th. — Present: nine members. 

HauESTEAD Meeting. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was J^d at Mr. 
E. W. Beythien’s residence, when members took the opportunity of injecting Mr. 
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Boythien’s exteoi^Ye plant for rearing poultry. In tbe various diicken. brooders 
there were about 3>000 diickens. Tha Afferent batches were kept apart until about 
four months old, when they were put together, the roosters of course being k^t 
separate from the pullets. Hatching was usually finished by the end of Sept^l^, 
or at latest the first week in October. Mr. Beythien explained that the ^fty- 
hatched pullets began to lay at from four and a half to .five months;' later set^hgs 
would probably eight months. He not in favor of using a hopper when 
feeding dry mash. That class of food should be quite pure, but two-fifths of green 
feed could be added when using wet mash. Mr. E. Naughton (Secretary :Sou1h ‘ 
Australian Frui^owers and hUrket Gardeners* Association, gave an addr^ on 
‘ Seed Selection/* in which he advised membera to save their own seeds. With 
regard to onions, the largest bulbs should be selected, preferably those with the 
Qiost skins. Seeds should be gathered when the pods were sufficiently open to ex- 
pose the seed, and then <put in bags to dry. About 80 per cent of seed of the 
Globe type would germinate. On no account should seeds five years* old be sown. 
New or one year old carrot seed would be found to give best results. Peas grown 
from locally-produced seed did not yield as well as the imported article, but good 
results could be obtained from New Zealand seed ii sown for one season. When 
planting seed potatoes it was well to see they were free from diseases, but it did not 
necessarily follow that such seed would produce a diseased crop. While imported 
^ecd was generally recommended, it did not follow that it would produce the b^t 
results. It was not advisable to plant seed from a stunted crop. Small seed from a 
good crop would give satisfactory returns, but care should be taken not to plant 
culls. The great advantage of small seed was that each set had a crown 'eye, with 
all the vitality of the potato to ■assist it. Out seed was not so liable to rot if planted 
with the cut side upwards, He thought all seed should be pickled in a solution of 
formalin before planting. Out seed should not be planted on a very hot day. The 
largest and best cabbages should be selected, preferably those with a deep heart and 
plenty of leaves; the seed would keep for 12 years, although germination would 
be somewhat impaired after five years. • 


MILANG. 

September 8th. — Present: 42 members. 

CoNSTEcrcTiON OP SHEARING Sheds AND Sheep YAEDS.--In the course of a piper 
on this question, Mr. J. J. Finklater said that as shearing only took about one week 
on many famm it was not a wise plan to go to the expense of erecting a shearing 
shed. He thought the machinery shed could be utilized for the purposes of shear- 
ing operations. At one comer of the shed it Was necessary to have a yard about 
24ft. long by 2ft. wide, large enough to hold at least 80 woolly sheep. The floor of 
the yard should be covered with grating. In constructing the grating for the floor 
it was a good plan to make it in sections so that it could be easily laid down when 
wanted and removed when finished with. A handy size for each section* was 7ft. 
long by 4ft. wide, with battens half an inch apart nailed to three pieces of 4in. x 
Bin. stringy bark. The sections when evenly laid down, could be held in position 
by posts, which should be erected to hold the temporary fence around the yard. The 
fence need only consist of the ordinary sheep hurdles tied to the posts. Adjoining 
that should be the compartment where the actual work of shearing took pla^, t^t 
should measure 12ft. by lOft, and be closed in all around to prevent any draught 
from reaching the shearers. The wall should consist of ^in. flooring board, about 
8£t. in height That would need to be constructed on three sides, the fourth side 
being the wall of the shed. The floor should be made of iin. flooring board. It 
would be impossible to remove that part at the end of the shearing, but it could be 
wade use of for many different purposes tiiroughout the year. On one .side of the 
shearing compartment should Iw a small catching pen, which should be large 
enough to hold from 20 to 30 sheep. After each sheep was shorn it should be let 
out through an opening in the wall SOin. high by 18in. wide to a small pen on the 
outside measuring 6ft. square. The sharing floor should be large enough to aceom- 
inodate two shearers, so there would be two openings in the wall and two pens out- 
side. After two pens had been filled with shorn sheep the animals could be brsmded, 
counted, and let out. The wool-sorting compartment should be on the other 
side, and that should also have a board floor and be about 15fi long by 12ft, in 
^dth, that would give .plen^ of room for the wool roller to work around tte table 
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after the fleece was thrown on it. The table should be about 3ft. 6m. in height 6ft 
in length, and 4ft in width. The top of the table could be made from ordinary 
broom handles, placed about lin. apart A suitable site should be chosen for the 
construction of sheep yafda, preferably on a piece of rising ground. The length 
of the yard should be about 120ft long by 50ft. in width. Inside of that enclosure 
one should have sis smaller pens. The first pen should be about 50ft. square, and 
would accommodate about 400 sheep. The next pen should be triangular in shape 
having for its two sides the fences, forming the wings, which should lead from the 
outer fence on either side to the mouth of the race in the centre. The gate leading 
from the receiving yard to the force pen should be in the centre of the fence divid- 
ing them. The race should be about Oft long and 2ft. wide, and not less than 3ft. 
high. Another fence should run almost to the outlet of the race, just leaving 
enough room to hang a gate on to the last post. That fence would divide the bottom 
end of the yard. Another fence run from about 3ft behind the outlet of the race 
to the outside fence on either side would give four check pens, measuring about 40ft. 
by 25ft; 3in. i lin. stringy bark in lengths of 20ft., nailed to posts about 6ft, 
apart, using five laths to the panel would make good substantial fences. If it 
were given a coating of tar at least once a year much would be done to prolong the 
life of the fence. 


MILANG. 

October 13th. — Present 41 members. 

Clearing and Cultivation op Malleb Lands. — Papers dealing with this ques- 
tion were contributed by Messrs. P. Bagley and W. McMillan. Both speakers advo- 
cated either cutting or rolling scrub during the early winter months, to encourage 
a vigorous growth of shoots, which, if burnt during the month of February, the 
following year, would have a very beneficial effect on the early extermination of 
all stumps, &c., provided one kept at work on the land taken in hand. 'Wheai was 
given preference as the first suitable crop to sow, and if possible all stubble should 
be burnt either with a firerake or some other means. The land could then be fal- 
lowed during the following season, and sown with Algerian oats to* combat take- 
all. The heavy stubble of the oats would ensure a good burn, provided a suitable 
day was chosen. Fallowing should again be carried out the next season, and the 
land sown with wheat. Both writers considered that farmers should only take in 
hand as much land as could be successfully managed, and as soon as possible 
go in for sheep on the farm. 


MOUNT BABKEB (Average annual rainfall, 30.93m.). 

August 29th. — Present: 45 members and two visitors. 

Selection and Development op a Stud Dairy Herd. — In the course of a paper 
on this subject, Mr, L. Oowan said no breeder of livestock could hope to build up a 
good herd of cattle, who year after year sold his best stock. In selecting the cows 
for the herd it was necessary that one should first of all choose a dairy cow. She 
should have a good constitution, capacity, and such a temperament that daily 
throughout a long period of years she would work to one end, namely, that of pro- 
fitably converting her feed into milk and butter fat. Although it was important 
to secure good cows in selectlug the herd, it was essential that the best sire possible 
should be chosen to maintain the character of the herd, and for that reason one 
should have a knowledge of the sire’s pedigree. Great attention should be paid to 
the development of the herd and their offspring. The animal should have good 
feed, care, and management from calfbood to maturity. Six weeks or two months 
prior to coming in the cow should be dried off and put into a good grass paddock, 
or failing that she should have plenty of succulent foods, such as silage, mangolds, 
and those rich in protein, yet being easily digestible, good hay, bran, crushed oats, 
or oil meal. About 10 days before calving the ration should he gradually reduced 
until within two days of freshening, when bran mashes should be substituted. As a 
result of good feeding the calves would always be strong and vigorous. A good 
rule was to take the calf from the mother witl^ 24 hours of its birth, and allow it 
to have its mother ’s milk for two or three weeks, after which skim or separated milk 
could be given; and at four weeks old a little solid food such as good clean hay, 
bran, &c. The pails and feed boxes should be kept clean, and the stalls well ven- 
tilated and warm in winter. The following points should be kept in mind— only 
cows of a good type and constitution should be chosen. Only use the services of 
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tjje best sire proeurabte, and breed from the best cows. Feed the coWa well right 
to time of calring. Keep the cakea growing and in a healthy condition. Make all 
(.Qws work to their fullest capacity by judidoua feeding. 

POET ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33m.). 

August 18th — Present: seven membra. 

Care of Hoesks' Shouloees. — ^In a short paper dealing with this subject Mr. 
^ Evans said that when breaking in a young horse great care should be taken to , 
prevent sores from fornung on the shooidera. The lining of the collar should be" 
^ept clean, and ^e shoulders washed each day with clean cold water. Boils on 
horses’ shoulders were in moat cases caused by injudicious feeding with grain. If 
the quantity could not be moderated Epsom salts should be put in the feed to pre- 
vent the overheating of the blood. A good ointment for healing the sores could be . 
made from fine powdered black lead mixed with fresh dripping, olive oil, or veteri- 
nary vaseline. After applying the ointment to the sores a leather lining or .pad 
should be placed between the slioulder and the collar so that the friction would be 
OQ the lining and opt on the shoulder. 

At a meeting held on September 22nd Mr. J, P. Vince gave an address on ‘ ‘ Soils 
and Manures for Fruit Trees.” He preferred the use of bonedust to chemical 
manures, as that was not so likely to- impoverish the soil. Mr. "W. E. Hargreaves 
also read a paper on ** Repatriation,” and gave a report of the Congress recently 
held in Adelaide. 


KANMANTOO, September 29tb. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. J. Downing) 
read an extract from the local paper on “The Sugar (5um and Its Value as a 
Forest Tree,’’ and the chairman (Mr. H.. R. Shepherd) reported on the work of 
the recent Annual Congress, 

MACGILLIVBAY, September 25th.— Mr. Inglis reported on the 1917 Congress, 
m\ a portion of the paper by Mr. W. J. Colebateh on “The General Management 
and Breeding of Pigs, ’ ’ was read by Mr. Wiadrowski. 

MORPHETT VALE, September 29th. — The meeting took the form of a “Free 
Parliament,’’ when various questions of local interest were asked and discussed. 
Mr. E. Perry stated that he had sprinkled sulphur amongst his bags of wheat with 
the result that very little damage had been done by mice. A stack of hay had also 
been satisfactorily treated in a similar manner. 

STRATHALBYNj September 25th. — The report of the delegates to the annual 
Congress was received, and a discussion on the proceedings took place. Mr. Cum- 
ing also gave a report on the visit to Roseworthy College. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT, 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84iD.). 

August 30th. — Present; 11 members. 

Pig-raising on the Farm. — Mr. P. L. Koop, in reading a paper on this subject, 
said that as dairying was carried on in that district pigs should be kept as a profit- 
able sideline on the farm. He favored the Tamworth-Berkshire sow mated with 
a Berkshire boar to produce a good class of pig. The sows should have a small 
paddock to graze in until a week before farrowing, when they should be kept in a 
pen 8ft. or 9ft. square. The sty should have a wooden floor, as stone or cement was 
ioo cold for pigs. When three, or four weeks old the suckers would begin to feed 
themselves, and at five weeks old the boar pigs should be castrated. At seven weeks 
the young pigs could be weaned, and in three to five days’ time the sow would be 
f^udy to mate again with the boar. When the pigs were taken from the mother 
they should be fed on pollard and skim milk with hwiled potatoes. Oats and boiled 
potatoes were suitable food for growing pigs, and the oats could be fed dry. When 
hve months old they could be put up and fed on good fattening foods, such as malt- 
barley, crushed corn, and skim milk. Before being shut up to fatten the pigs 
should be well grown, otherwise if fed on h^vy foods they would put on fat, out 
l^uld not develop in size. It was not wise to give barley to a sow rearing a. litter, 
buarcoal and ashes should also be fed to the pigs, and their sties kept warm and dry. 
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KONflOBONG. 

September 25th.— Present: 10 mCTibers and four visitore. 

^ SHOEING Horses. — In a 8h(tft paper dealing with this (jneation, Mr. A. C. Qim 
s^d erery farmer should have a set of shoeing tools. Considerable time and expense 
would be saved if that plan were adopted. With little practice one would peon learn 
how to fix on the shoes. Mr. 8. Dixon also read a newspaper extract on * ‘ Scours in 
Calves, ’ * and the report of the Congress delegate was discussed. 


KYBYBOLITB (Average annual rainfall, 22in,). 

September 27th. 

Farmers and Experimental Farms.— In a paper on this subject Mr. G. A 
Hahn said he did not think the average farmer took enough interest in the varioui 
experiments conducted on the Government farms. The farms were established and 
maintained by the Government with competent men in charge. The experiments 
on the farms were conducted for the benefit of the farmer, and enabled him to see 
what class of wheats and fertilizers were particularly suited to the district. Follow- 
ing on a suggestion made by the speaker in his paper, the Manager of the Govern- 
ment Experimental Farm at Kybybolite (Mr. Li. 8. Davie) assured members of the 
Bureau that more frequent visits to the farm would be welcomed, and that he would 
be also willing, at all times, to give farmers any information that was asked for 
so far as lay in his power. 


MUNDALLA. 

September 26th. — Present: nine members. 

Sheep-oippino.— Mr. F. Wiese, in a paper dealing with this subject said the bath 
should be constructed of either mason work, concrete, or slabs, and be at least 30ft. 
long and 6ft deep, 2ft wide, at the top and 1ft at the bottom, with a sloping 
end to enable the sheep to walk out to the drauiing pens, of which there should !:« 
two, each capable of holding about 50 sheep. The bath should be filled with soft 
water to within a few -inches of the top, and the water measured at every TOOgalls. 
when being put in. By marking a stick it would then be known how much was 
in the dip, and how much the sheep took out In mixing the dip it was best to 
follow closely the .directions given by the maker. Should the sheep be infested with 
tick, lice, or other vermin he advised mixing to the full strength, but if they were 
clean it would be safe to make it slightly weaker. Only the best poisonous powder 
dip should be used, but he thought it was a good plan to use a gallon of liquid 
dip to about l,000gall8. of the wash, as that helped to keep the powder in suspen- 
sion. About a month after the sheep were shorn was a good time to dip. The 
sheep should be yarded overnight, and the dipping commenced early the next 
morning. By doing that they would have time to dry before night Dipping should 
be avoided in the middle of a hot day, because the sheep were likely to blister. 


TANTANOOLA. 

October fith. — Present: 22 members. 

Machinery and Harvesting. — ^Under this heading a paper was contributed by 
Mr. P. J. Bateman, who said that it was important to see that each machine was 
well oiled, and that all bearings were running true. All cogs should work square to 
one another, and should not be too deeply tootiied. Should the spindle or a^ft be- 
come worn, and allow the cogs to wobble it could be stopped by packing the bear- 
ings with pigskin, which would give a considerable amount of w^r. If the beaters 
of the harvester were not cutting the straw off cleaply the breast of the comb coul'i 
be packed with a damp piece of card^ard or a soft piece of leather. Hay for long 
fodder should be cut on the green side and stocked; 20 or 30 sheaves to the 
stook. If the hay were to be used for chaff fodder it should be left until the grain 
was large and milky. He also dealt with the methods of harvesting and threshing 
barley and oats. 


LUOINDALE, October 20th.— Mr. P. W. Dow addressed the me^ng on the 
*‘BuIk Handling of Wheat, and took as tbe- basis of his remarks the report of 
Messrs. Metcalf & Company. The speaker also gave an account of tbet proceedings 
of the Annual Congress. . 
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Australia’s Largest Manufacturers 

CAST CHILLED PLOW AND 
■ CULTIVATOR SHARES ' 

Naturally GAN and DO put better f^uaUty into their 
shares thair any other maker. They take the 
ground until worn right back to the socket, and 
are specially chilled to suit all classes of land. 


Worth More 


Cost Less. 


& R. FORGAN, 

CRYSTAL ^ROOK AND PORT PIRIE. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS. 


On application (personal or by letter) to the Poultry 
Expert, Adelaide, Advice on Feeding, Breeding, Housing, 
and Diseases, &c., will be given. 

Arrangements made for Lectures in Country Districts, and 
Visits of Inspection paid to Poultry Yards and Farms. 

Publications. — On application Breeders’ names will be 
placed on the Mailing List. 

Monthly Notes in The Journal of Agriculture; subscription 
Is. per annum, posted ; 2s. 6d. Inter-State. 


GOVERNMENT POULTRY STATION-PARAFIELD. 

Inspection is invited of Stock and Methods Adopted. 


PUBLIC VISITING DAYS-Ist Wednesday and 4th 
Saturday in each Month. 


EGGS AND POULTRY FOR LOCAL MARKET 
AND FOR EXPORT. 

Instruction as to Age, Weight, and Methods of Fattening 
Poultry for the English and Local Markets. 

EGGS. — Further particulars on application. 

Please address all correspondence — 

THE POULTRY EXPERT, 

16464. ADELAIDE. 

16465. 


Tslsphonbs 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LANDS OPEN FOR APPLICATION. 

Till 4 p.m. Tueoday^ November 27th, 1917. 

MISCELLANEOUS LEASE. 

Blochs in the hundreds of Baroota, Boolcun^, Davenport, Nilpena, Oratunga, 

W^onoka, Wyacca, Enieliaf Hawker, eounty Lytttm, county Musgrave, Taylor and Grindal 
Islands. 

Full particulars are published in the Qovertmtnt Oatatte, and may be obtained, with plans, 
OD application to the Secretary for Lands, Adelaide. 


AUCTION SALE. 

At the Land Office, Adelaide, Thursday, December 6th, 1917, at 11 o'clock a.m. 
Allotments in towns of Augusta Park, August Park Extension, Loudon Extension, 
Maggea, Mercunda, Muljarra, Fort Augusta East, Bendelsham, Veitch, Whyalla. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open are reminded that application may be 
made for the whole or any Mition of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portion of 
a block, if considered advisable, and to adjust Uie purchase-money or rent. If only portion of 
a block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, and the successful 
applicant would be required to pay cost of survey. 


ALLOTMENTS, SALES, TRANSFERS, SUBLEASES, AND 
MORTGAGES. 

Notice is hereby given that in future no applications for land, or for transfer, sublease, or 
mortgage of Crown leases or agreements will be approved to unnaturalised persons of any 
nationality, or to naturalised persons of enemy origin unless the consent of the Honorable tbe 
Attorney-General of the Commonwealth be first obtained by tbe parties making tbe applica- 
tion. 

Where any doubt as to nationality exi^s, it will be necessary for certificate of birth or 
naturalisation papers to be exhibited. 

The same principle will apply to land sold by auctitm. 


OFFICIAL LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the Official List of Lands Open, 
which may be seen at the principal Post Offices, and copies obtained at the Office of the Secre- 
cy for Lands. The List shows the Areas, Localities, Prices, Ac., of the Sections available 
snd the conditions under which ^y may he applied for. ^ 


NOTICE TO APPLICANTS FOR LAND.. 

The Land Board meets daily (when necessary) at the Board’s Office, Department of Lands, 
^ deal with applications received the previous day for any lands that may be open in the 
Gmcial List. Applicants must either attend personally or send a full wntten statement. 
Forms can be obtained at Post Offices, or on apphcation^to the Secretary for Lands. > 

HARRY JACKSON, 

Comifiiisioner of Crotvn Lands and Immigration. 
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SHEARER’S 

PATENT ; ~ , . 


STUMP-JUMP IMPLEMENTS 


PARftAKIE DISC FIELD TRIAL. 

Ei^ht oompetia^. Sdsuit— S hraxar's Fiitn. 



Write (or Catalogue and Price Lists. *' 

Fall Stock of ‘ Sbearer ’ Steel Ploagb Shares always on hand. 

^ Prompt dispatch can, bo given. " - 

ADDRESS : V ^ , 1 ^ ' 

Jolm Shearer A SonSf Eilhenny, S.A. 
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^osewoHhy ^|ricuttiiral College. 

WALTER J. OOLBBATOH, B.Sc. (Agrio.), M.R.O.V.S., 

Prtnolpal. 


SUBJECTS: 

Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Dairying, Aviculture. 

Viticulture, Wine* making, and Fruit Culture. 

Chemistry, Mathematics, Botany, English, Book-keeping. 

Surveying and Wool-classing. 

Manual Practice on Farm, Vineyard, Orchard, and in Dairy 
Wine Cellars, and Farm Workshop. 

FEES; 

£30 per annum (including board and lodging) and £1 for 
medical fees, payable pro rdta at the beginning of each 
session. 

SCHOLARSHIPS ; 

Six, each valued at £90, open for competition annually. 

SESSIONS ; 

The course of study extends over nine sessions, or three years. 

The First Session of each year begins on or about the third 
Wednesday in April and closes on or about the third 
Friday in July. 

The Second Session opens on or about the second Tuesday 
after the close of the first session and closes on or about 
the second Friday in October. 

The Third Session opens on or about the second Tuesday aft^r 
the close of the second session, and closes at the comple- 
tion of the vintage. ! 


Application* Jbr Protpeeiu* and infinrmaUon thould be addreaed to— 
Thb Skcrbtart, 

Aohicdltural College, 

Rosewortht. 
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TOP BRAND 



THE 

TRUEST 


SUPER 


VALUE. 


Manufacturers, 

THE ADELAIDE CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CD., LTD., 

Currie Street, Adelaide. 


OVER 5,000 FARMERS 

are members of the 

Agricultural Bureau, 

ARE YOU? 

If not, join a Branch at once. If the nearest 
Branch is not within reasonable distance of 
your Home, write to the Department of Agri- 
culture for particulars as to how tb foto a 
Branch. 

It ts to your Interest to do 
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‘‘ADRIANCE”<- 



“Adrlance^Moline” Twina Binder. 



“Adrlance Buckeye*' Mower. 


HARVESTiXG MACHINERY of various 
kinds is us^d in every cmp.beariog country 
in the world. i.ai^ numbers are now in use 
in South Australia, and Users recognise that 
such Machines are adapted for Australian con* 
dilions and give Iodk years of service with a 
minimum of trouble and renewal of Parts. 


6,000 Tons Represent just ONE 
SHIPMENT of Adriance” Machinery to 
Russia. 

Yet aootber shipment totalled 0 QQO 
tons. * 

This is absolute proof of efficiency. SEE 
THAT YOU GET THE “ADRIANCE” , 
Machinery and have the best results. 

Catalogue, Prices, and 
Easy Terms Post Free. 



'Adriance" steel Hay Rake. 


BJi A latest improved 

mAY S COMPLETE 

HARVESTERS 

We advise all Buyers to book up right away. 
We have large numbers of machines reserved 
for the coming harvest, both in harvesters 
and strippers. Reports show that MAY'S 
Harvesters lid splendid work last 
harves.t, and successfully handled STORM- 
SWEPT CROPS LYING TANGLED, 
TWISTED. AND ROTTING ON THE 
GROUND. 


Corns OF RaPOBTS post pkee. 


Sizes : To take 5ft. 2lti.. Oft.. 7ft., 8ft., and 10ft. 6in. of crop. 

Prices and Easy Terms on Application. 

^ SOLE AGENTS: 
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COOPER 


SHm I ! ! 
SHEMtiMG ! 
MMCHtNERY. 





